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NOTES FROM BOSTON, 


NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 
Boston, July 18, 1892. 

Is there anything conceivably more annoying to a 
novelist than to have a first rate plot for a novel dis- 
covered by a reporter and published broadcast to the 
world? 

Such a plot I believe I am going tocommunicateto 
the readers of Book News. It has the merit of 
truth and I only regret that the god of Gossip for- 
bids me from giving real names as well as real inci- 
dents. 

In one of our large cities where once at least the 
Penn was mightier than the sword, lived a very beau- 
tiful and talented young lady. She was rich and in- 
dependent. She hada charming home filled with 
treasures of art and literature. Her gift for music 
was particularly bfilliant. She was regarded as the 
best amateur pianist in the city—not pronounced 
amature /ceanist, that being reserved for the unfort- 
unate compellers of the ivory keys who are engaged 
to amuse the denizens of country hotels. 

She was the pet and protégée of a great English 
artiste who would gladly have brought her out as her 
successor. 

While in Paris she became affianced to a famous 
French composer, but for some reason the engage- 
ment was broken. She determined to enter a con- 
vent, but before carrying out that project she joined a 
party who were about to make a visit to Spain. A 
glimpse of heron thateventful journey may be had in 
Mr. George Parsons Lathrop’s “‘ Spanish Vistas,” pub- 
lished by the Harpers nine or ten years ago. She is 
there called ‘‘ The Nun.” 





I have known several Spaniards who on quitting 
Spain have thrown off their religion like a mantilla. 
She followed this example. She gave up her design 
of taking the veil and when she returned to her 
native country she determined to study medicine. 
Here she showed the same qualities that had distin- 
guished her in music. Wishing to take up Latin she 
in an incredibly short time sufficiently mastered it 
to read Spinoza in the original. She became inter- 
ested in chemistry, however, andsoon began to devote 
herself to original researches. She made a number 
of discoveries in organic chemistry and her papers 
attracted attention both in this country and abroad, 

Desiring still further to prosecute her labors in this 
line she went to Europe and visited all of the great 
laboratories with a view to settling down near the 
chemist who should best help her to carry out her 
researches. But almost everywhere she went she 
was told that the one who could best help her was an 
American, a professor in a University not many miles 
from Boston. One often has to go away to hear 
news from home. 

The unanimity of reports from French, German 
and Scandinavian laboratories induced our young 
chemist to come to Boston. She interviewed the Profes- 
sor who bore the name of one of the Archangels! It 
was contrary to his rules to have women in his classes. 
But he read one or two of her scientific papers and 
assured her that if she would carry on her researches 
at a laboratory that he named, he would superintend 
her work. This she did. 

One day she was invited to dine with some friends, 
She did not come, but in her place appeared a hasty 
note explaining that she was suddenly called home. 
Nothing further was heard from her for some weeks, 
till one fine day her wondering friends received cards 
announcing her marriage to the famous Professor. 
Even then they were on their way round the world— 
a wedding trip that lasted over a year. Soon after 
the Professor's return he was given a chair in a new 
University. 

In relating this true romance I make no pretense of 
arranging it dramatically. So now I will in the same 
way tell the story of the University. The clever nov- 
elist will know how to blend the elements in artistic 
proportion. 

Childless millionaires, like all other possessors of 
the mammon of unrighteousness, must leave their 
wealth behind them when they die. As Mr. Carnegie 
has pointed out, it is admirable for them to regard it 
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as a trust and administer it for the benefit-of the peo- 
ple. The founding of libraries and colleges perpetu- 
ates fame. Ina small and alert city of New England 
a millionaire established a University which bore his 
honored name. Among the first of the professors 
‘chosen was the famous chemist whose romantic mar- 
riage has been described above. Others were ap- 
pointed with admirable wisdom of selection and all 
entered upon their work, which was largely in the 
way of research, with unusual enthusiasm. New 
friendships were formed among cultivated people; a 
little community of men and women with similar in- 
terests made that interesting nucleus which is the 
charm of a university town. 

Unfortunately this educational Eden soon evolved 
its serpent. The President proved to be a very dom- 
ineering man of petty instincts who interfered unjust- 
ifiably with matters that should not have come into 
his province. The first to feel or at least the first to 
resent this arbitrary impertinence was the Professor 
of chemistry. He was not a man to put up with it. 
He was also the first to resign. Shortly afterwards 
the Founder and one of the most enlightened trustees 
went abroad for a year or more. The University, left 
largely to the guidance of the President, went from 
bad to worse and at last, almost every teacher con- 
nected with it sent in their resignations. The Presi- 
dent was openly charged with jesuitical, machiavel- 
lian conduct; it was even said that Truth did not 
establish her throne on his lips, that solemn promises 
were broken. A few of the disgruntled professors 
found places in another University and the President 
charged them with resigning for the purpose of caus- 
ing their own salaries to be raised. Then the Founder 
returned. The President who has the quality of 
‘shrewdness was the first to get his ear on his arrival 
in this country, and almost immediately a local news- 
paper. which the wily one inspired announced that 
the Founder was in perfect sympathy with the Presi- 
dent and approved of all that he had done. 

Perhaps this is a very bald way of stating the facts 
in the case, but the novelist who should enter into the 
spirit of the story might easily make it very dramatic. 
Drawing upon his imagination, he might insert a most 
exciting chapter describing the meeting of the Founder 
and the President, when the one should have at last 
learned from unimpeachable authority what mischief 
the other had wrought and what injustice had been 
done to as notable a body of men as could be found 
in any college in the land. 

Through the courtesy of the editors of Poet-Lore, 
Book News is enabled to give the first public an- 
nouncement of the program of the Boston Browning 
Society for the coming season, It is divided into two 
related parts: “ Browning on Poetic Art” and “ The 
Poetic Art of Browning.’ At the first meeting, which 
comes in October, the subject is ‘‘ Portraits of Poets.”’ 
‘The Rev. C. G. Ames, formerly of Philadelphia, is 
expected to read a paper on the ‘“‘ Democracy of 
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Aprile ’’ and the Miss Reed who had such a brilliant 
career at the Harvard Annex last spring will expound 
the ‘‘ Poetic Limitations of Sordello.” At the follow- 
ing meeting Professor Daniel Dorchester will treat 
of ‘‘ The Relation of Beauty to Truth in Poetry ’’ and 
Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton is expected to read a 
paper on the “ Poet’s Personal Relation to his Poe- 
try.” Atthe third meeting which will be concerned 
with ‘‘ The Poet's Relations with the World” Miss 
Helen A. Clarke will read a paper on ‘‘ The Value of 
Contemporary Judgment”’ and an author not yet an- 
nounced will try to decide what should be the poet’s 
attitude toward his critics. The January meeting 
will illustrate ‘‘ The Poet as the Critic of Poets,’’ and 
Euripides and Aristophanes are especially chosen as 
topics. 

The second division begins in February and first 
takes up Browning’s Lyric Workmanship. Dr. 
Rolfe will show his ‘‘Mastery of Rhyme.” The next 
will have for subject his ‘‘ Dramatic Pictures” and 
Mr. W. H. Ladd, Principal of the Chauncey Hall 
School, will lead the discussion. In the April meet- 
ing Miss Charlotte Porter will discuss the ‘‘ Dramatic 
Motive in Strafford,” the general topic being ‘“‘ His 
Play-craft.” At the last meeting Mr. Howard M. 
Ticknor will put ‘ Browning’s Dramatic Art to the 
Test”’ by reading the play of “‘ Strafford.’ Miss Por- 
ter and Miss Clarke, to whom the credit of this scheme 
is due, have also suggested the illustrative selections 
to be read and the topics for discussion which are 
often the most entertaining parts of the Browning 
Club meetings. 

There is still stagnation at the publishers’. The 
pythonian priestess who sits on the tripod refuses to 
disclose the secrets of the future. Only dim mutter- 
ings indicate that there will be news by-and-by, Pass- 
ing Roberts Brothers a day or two since, I entered 
and was informed that Mr. Arlo Bates had just been 
in after news. ‘‘Even him we told nothing for we 
had nothing to tell.”” The words had hardly escaped 
into the thin air when a boy came up to the desk and 
deposited what was evidently a book. I waited a 
moment, because the jewel persistency is often re- 
warded. In this case it was. I was permitted to see 
the first bound copy of an édition de luxe, limited to 
250 copies, of the late Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson— 
“H. H.’s”—poems, It was bound in three quarter 
crushed levant morocco, and there are twenty-five 
illustrations designed by the late Emile Bayard and 
reproduced in photogravure by A. W. Elson. The 
vignettes are by E. H. Garrett and the portrait of Mrs. 
Jackson has never before been published. The cover 
and the title page are decorated with leaves of the 
kinnikinnick or mountain cranberry (arcto-stophylos) 
It is a beautiful memorial of a charming poetess. 
The last time that I saw Mrs. Jackson was just after 
some celebration—I think it was a birthday of the 
autocrat of the Breakfast Table, which she had been 
attending and she came into the room where I was, 
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her face glowing with enthusiasm. Under its impulse 
she sat down and wrote in my album a portion of her 
beautiful hymn to Joy. 

Little, Brown & Company are busy getting ready 
their new library edition of Bulwer’s novels. ‘‘ The 
Caxtons’’ will be ready in September in two vol- 
umes, “ My Novel” (in four volumes) will appear in 
October, ‘‘ What Will He Do With It?’ in Novem- 
ber. Thirty-one volumes will still remain to complete 
the list and those that will be ready in December are 
too numerous to mention by name. Their especial 
holiday book will be a new edition of Dr. Francis 
Parkman's “ Oregon Trail’ with a large number of 
superb illustrations by Remington. Another popular 
holiday book will be entitled ‘‘The World’s Best 
Hymns "—forty of them, illustrated by Louis K. Har- 
Jow. Miss Perry, who is spending the summer as 
usual at Lexington, will soon have" a new volume of 
stories for girls, entitled, ‘‘ The Rosebud Garland of 
Girls.” 

Among the forthcoming publications of the D. 
Lothrop Company is a book by the Rev. E. A. Rand, 
entitled “A Down East Master’s First School.” I 
can’t help feeling a certain personal interest in 
the book because one of my earliest recollections 
was going to school to Mr. Rand in old Norridgewock 
—the most beautiful town in Maine. Mr. Rand, who 
is now an Episcopal clergyman, settled near Boston, 
there taught in the little wooden school-house—red, of 
course—with its graded benches well whittled by mis- 
chievous urchins—which sat picturesquely on the very 
edge of the dreamy Kennebec. There it was that 
Mr. Rand found his wife—a daughter of one of the 
numerous family of Abbotts. But if you want to know 
what a typical New England village is, go to Nor- 
ridgewock, famous for its Indian legends. I will tell 
something more about it next month. 

Another Lothrop book is ‘‘Down in Dixie,’’ by 
Stanton P. Allen, who tells a story of the war based 
on personal experience. It is said to be full of fun. 
I found Mrs. D. Lothrop at the desk where her hus- 
band used to sit and tell stories while he would be 
signing checks and attending to other details of his 
business. Mrs. Lothrop was anxious to have it under- 
stood that in the matter of the republication of Miss 
Wilkins’s “ Pot of Gold” the firm did simply what they 
have always done and what they supposed all the 
contributors to Wide Awake and their other publica- 
tions understood wastheircustom. They have bought 
the contributions with the understanding that they 
should be afterwards used in book form, and they had 
no intention of injuring Miss Wilkins in any way. 
Mrs. Lothrop spoke most kindly of authors and said 
she tried to enter into their views of things as well as 
into those of the publishers’. 

Many Philadelphia people will pleasantly remem- 
ber Mr. William R. Thayer, who was connected 
for some time with the Evening Bulletin and who 
published a remarkable poem entitled ‘‘ The Confes- 
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sion of Hermes.” Mr. Thayer is a Harvard grad- 
uate and has had the advantage of a lengthy resi- 
dence in Itaity. Houghton, Mifflin & Company have 
just accepted and will soon publish the History of 
Italy upon which Mr. Thayer has been for some time 
engaged. Leisure for thorough and accurate investi- 
gation, perfect mastery of the Italian language and 
literature, unimpeachable taste, and a brilliant and 
charming style will undoubtedly make this history an 
eventful work. Mr. Thayer is at present at Concord, 
Massachusetts, where still the translucent atmos- 
phere of philosophy hangs in the early morning 
like ablue veilover the lily-fringed and turtle-haunted, 
peaceful waters of the Assabet. 

It may interest many old friends of General N. P. 
Banks and his family to know that his daughter, Miss 
Maude Banks, who has had histrionic aspirations, has 
translated for Estes and Lauriat’s new edition of the 
works of Victor Hugo, four dramas—Marie Tudor, 
Esmeralda, Marie de L’Orme and Cromwell and the 
firm declares that she has done wonders with them. 

With one more item I must close: Readers of the 
Boston Transcript have recently noticed many dainty 
little scraps of verse signed ‘Margaret May.” 
These poems, almost always short, have had peculiar 
grace and poetic beauty. ‘‘ Margaret May” isthe pen 
name of Mrs. M. Tucker, who lives on Marlborough 
Street. Such work deserves recognition. I hope that 
sometime she will be encouraged to publish a volume. 





WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 
BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS. 
M. Emile Zola is, Mr. John Addington Symonds the 
most suggestive critic of the day has pointed out, 
essentially epic in his method. This was never 
plainer than in ‘‘ Le Débicle,” the ‘‘ Downfall.”’ It 
is the story of Sedan, the siege of Paris and the 
Commune told with consummate art and skill from 
the standpoint of a soldier in the ranks. The awful 
picture is given without a biurred line. As it stands, 
it is one of the most powerful historical novels ever 
written. No praise is too strong of its grief, its reality, 
its amazing force. Its picture of the precise state into 
which France fell is worth all that can be gleaned 
from reports or gathered from histories. Free from 
the bestiality which has besmeared most M. Zola’s 
work—here at last is a work showing him at his pow- 
erful best which can be freely read—if one’s nerves 
are strong. The translation, considering its great 
difficulty, is good. 
x % 

American civilization ,has taken its political ideal 
from England and its conception of scholarship, of 
research, from Germany. Its social ideal, it would 
take from France, if it were more familiar with it for 
American life at more points than most of us realize 
is distinctly Gallic. What this social ideal is in its 


civic manifestations is made apparent in Miss Matilda 
Barbara Betham-Edwards’ ‘‘ Modern France.” 


The 
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volume now issued covers South-western France. It 
is carelessly written in style. The same interpreta- 
tive idea is repeated until one wearies of it. Miss 
Betham-Edwards once edited Arthur Young’s travels 
and she is perhaps over full of that careful observer. 
The book has its short exasperating faults; but it has 
what makes up for faults of form, however numerous, 
it has a flood of information, nowhere else so easily 
accessible, as to the new France which has grown up 
since Sedan. France has suffered, but France has 
also learned. I was struck by nothing more in a re- 
cent visit to France than by the gravity of French 
officers. The change from the officer of twenty 
years ago. The same gravity looks out of every page 
of this book and one suddenly realizes how much 
might be made here with our small cities, to-day per- 
haps the stupidest, least civilized places a man can 
be called to live in any land called civilized. They 
have no museums, no galleries, no music, no libraries, 
often no park, always no innocent amusements. 
Yet the small French cities have all these, as one 
learns from Miss Betham-Edwards’ book. Work, 
worship and education are the only public wants for 
which we provide. 
x % 

Mr. James Russell Lowell in one of his English ad- 
dresses gave the admirable advice to a mechanics’ 
institute to learn a new language by resolutely attack- 
ing one of its classics with translation, dictionary and 
if need be grammar. There is no better way to learna 
language than this, and Goethe’s “‘Faust’’ has just been 
breached for such an attack on the very citadel of 
German by the publication of Hayward’s prose trans- 
lation of Part I with the German text on the opposite 
page. This translation is far inferior to Mr. Bayard 
Taylor’s metrical rendering, but the latter has never 
been published in this fashion with the German. Mr. 
Hayward wrote his translation in 1833, published it 
without revision and made it at a time when much 
remained to be learned about Goethe and Faust. 
These lacks are at least partially supplied in the 
present edition by the notes and corrections by Mr. 
C. G. Buchheim, the professor of German in King’s 
College, London. The result is a very useful volume 
to those who know little German or none and wish to 
know more. Mr. Buchheim gives a list of books on 
Goethe but a more useful one for the American reader 
was published some years ago by Mr. John Edmunds 


in the Mercantile Library Bulletin. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen has already written 
‘*Goethe and Schiller,” a work accepted here, and 
what is of more consequence in Germany, as indis- 
pensable to the student of Faust, In his last volume, 
‘* Essays on German Literature,” Mr. Boyesen has 
republished his prefaces to Mr. George Barrie's 
weighty edition of ‘‘Goethe and Schiller,’”’ added 
thereto some essays on Goethe's relation to women 
and translators, the latter having in general used him 
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as badly as he used the former, and the volume closes 
with a sequence of essays on the German romantic 
novel. Mr. Boyesen has, I am glad to say, had the 
courage of his convictions in his essay on ‘‘ Goethe’s 
Relations to Women,” an elaborate defense of the 
poet’s selfish use of the love of women for his own 
amusement and the development of his literary gen- 
ius. Many men believe this. Few have the courage 
to state it clearly and distinctly as Mr. Boyesen has. 


‘Once stated, the evil theory answers itself as it did in 


Goethe's life—though Mr. Boyesen does not see this. 
The man who tampers with these relations of life— 
though he be a Goethe—will end in the embraces of 
a Christine Vulpius, a poor drunken sot who bore 
him a son in her own image—not his—to die in his 
turn of delirium tremens. Mr. Boyesen has the high 
wisdom to insist on the incomparable value of the 
second part of Faust—the greatest poem of this cen- 
tury. No man can fully understand the past 100 
years and its trend who does not read it. Mr. 
Boyesen defends at length the German philosophic 
novel and explains Novalis and the romantic fiction 
of the Germany. This half of the book forms a use- 
ful manual of literary information about books which 
Mr. Boyesen has evidently read, a feat to which few 
Americans not of Teuton birth are equal, and which 
is fortunately a duty only to the professional student. 
Among the lesser luxuries of life, let us not forget the 
books one does not have to read. 
x % 

Histories which summarize existing knowledge are 
among the most useful and most perishable of literary 
works. Mr, John Fiske’s ‘‘ Discovery of America” 
is one of these—most useful for its day and gener- 
ation but lacking that high elevation of style which 
preserves six or eight historical works through all 
ages. The first volume is a most accurate and in- 
forming summary of the present condition of knowl- 
edge on the structure of savage and barbarous society. 
The second volume covers more familiar ground in 
the story of Spanish discovery and conquest; but it 
is told with Mr, Fiske’s usual capacity for setting a 
tangled series of events in the broader relations they 
bear to the world-current. The books will be most 
useful to busy men, anxious to turn up their disorgan- 


ized ideas and information on this subject. 


* 
*% * 


The loss of creative power by authors as they pro- 
gress is one of the most familiar phenomena in 
letters; but it is greeted with surprise whenever it 
appears in our own day. Collaboratiun may have 
something to do with it, but neither the ‘“‘ Wrecker” 
nor ‘“‘ Naulahka”’ equals the past work of Mr. Robert 
Louis Stevenson or Mr. Rudyard Kipling. Mr. 
Osborne and Mr. Balestier are doubtless neither of 
them equal to these past masters’ wizardry of 
romance; but this is not all, the portions indubitably 
by the greater men are not on their higher level. 
The ‘Wrecker’ appeals to the same taste as 
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‘* Treasure Island,” but it is not like that both sus- 
tained and restrained. Yet there is something sadly 
pathetic, since Mr. Stevenson has for years owed his 
life to Mrs. Stevenson’s self-sacrificing care that he 
should try to launch her son, Mr. Osborne, in litera- 
ture on the pinions of his broader fame. Mr. Kipling 
has married the sister of the late Mr. Wolcott 
Balestier, one of the most loved and lovable of men. 
The published novel, ‘“ Naulahka,” has chapter- 
headings in verse, absent in the magazine and plainly 
part of a projected operetta, and as the manner of 
such is, much is doggerel, but a lofty note is now and 
then struck. Neither novel attracts and this is the 
first duty both of novels and of women. 
«% 

The “‘ Experiences of a Lady Help,” by Mrs. John 
Strange Winter, has a lame, tame and conventional 
ending, but the first two-thirds, describing English 
upper and aspiring middle-class life, is as bright sum- 
mer reading as is to be found anywhere and is calcu- 
lated to divide the most affectionate family in the 
effort to read a single copy simultaneously, be the 
story once begun by more than one. 

«*% 

The literature of bread and bread-making is nar- 
row in this country. Mr. E. W. Horsford’s papers 
published in 1875 as one of the Government reports 
on the Vienna Exhibition is still one of the best dis- 
cussions accessible on bread-making. The absence 
of an adequate literature on the subject is, I fear, an 
indication of national inattention to an important 
branch of domestic economy. Producing one-fourth 
of the world’s wheat, bread is dearer than it is in 
English cities, poorer than it is in Continental cities 
and made in fewer varieties than in either. Prolific 
in baking powders and hot breads, the national 
ingenuity has turned more to the preparation of cereals 
in various ‘‘foods” and meals than to making 
varieties of bread or the most of wheat flour. Our 
large cities are without the great bread companies 
which make English city bread, and our lesser places 
are without the French or German provincial bakery. 
The “‘ Dietetic Value of Bread,” by Prof. John Good- 
fellow, a reprint of articles from the English “ Baker’s 
Record,” deals with a wide variety of breads which 
no American ever saw, ate or heard of. The des- 
cription and discussion of these, however, covers but 
a small portion of this very useful work. Beginning 
with a general discussion of digestion, Mr. Good- 
fellow shows its working in the case of bread and 
passes from this to a consideration of the way in 
which the known deficiencies of white bread can be 
supplied. The book will not be of much service to 
the domestic or public bread-maker; but it holds 
much valuable information for those desirous of deal- 
ing intelligently with diet. The difference in assimi- 
lation between different breads might profitably have 
had a wider space and the difference between spring 
and winter wheat flours is scarcely mentioned. 
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The ‘“Gentlewoman at Home” by Mrs. Talbot 
Coke is better than most English society novels in 
giving a view of English furbishing and furnishing, 
with extensive data on insular taste, manners and 
ideals. Mrs. Talbot Coke on the frontispiece is 
dressed as only an Englishwoman can or does dress, 
and her suggestions, some good and some bad, are 
like all English artistic impulse, conventionally un- 
conventional, The articles she names are most of 
them as inaccessible to Americans as the dealers who 
sell them, but the study of woman in other lands 
always has its interest to women, and the English 
‘‘ gentlewoman ” is photographed here at full length 
and printed from an untouched negative. 


* 
* * 


International fiction has come to take the place of 
books of travel, and perhaps to better purpose, 
Where the American resident abroad once wrote a 
book of travel, a group of short stories comes from 
the pen. Itis better. Both are fiction in a way, with 
the odds of truth in favor of the franker confession. 
Madame Elizabeth Cavazza (born Miss Jones, of 
Portland, Me.) has gathered a series of Calabrian 
sketches under the tit!e of ‘‘ Don Finimondone,” with 
a quaint charm redolent with color and atmosphere. 
Two only of the five have appeared in magazines, and 
there is a sixth, not so good, on the American girl in 
Naples ; but the peasants are photographic. 


* 
* * 


Those who found Mr. Edwin Sidney Hartland’s 
“Science of Fairy Tales’ interesting and instructive 
two years ago, should not miss Mr. George Lawrence 
Gomme’s “ Ethnology in Folk-Lore.”” Mr. Hartland 
set out to show how the comparative study of fairy- 
tales could be used to explain their meaning. Mr, 
Gomme endeavors to prove that by piecing together 
the scattered remnants of folk-lore and comparing 
them with like practices surviving in all their vigor, 
proof can be received first of their origin as to race 
and next, by collating the places where they occur, of 
the wanderings and origin of the race. The folk-lore 
of Great Britain, Mr. Gomme holds, still carries traces 
of the pre-Aryan or flint-weapon of aboriginal man of 
the Druidical Celt and lastly of the Teuton. Mr. 
Gomme’s method is scientific, his examples culled 
from a wide range and his conclusion well-supported. 
The survival of savagery to a late period, of 
naked men and women, of cannibalism and of 
head-hunting, all still existing under “ Eliza and 
our James,” he clearly establishes. Nor, can 
this fact be new to careful readers. This treat- 
ment of folk-lore is still where etymology was 
when all resemblances of sound were accepted 
as proof of a common origin. In the study 
of Folk-lore, we still wait for Grimm’s law. Remem- 
bering this, the gonclusions of this most interesting 
book can be frankly accepted. 
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Walt Whitman meant more in England than in 
this country, and found more there than here to whom 
his meaning was important. No man of equal note 
in our day has been more accepted abroad or 
more neglected at home. Mr. William Clarke has 
phrased pretty clearly in a little book, which has the 
poet’s name fora title, the English literary view of 
Whitman. The book says at some points what every 
one who reads his poems knows already. Whitman 
himself once expressed a profound dissatisfaction with 
those who “make me sick discussing their 
duty to God.’ I confess to a similar feeling towards 
the host of men who discuss their reasons for admir- 
ing a poet. With Whitman, as with the other great 
of the earth, the better plan is not to talk about them, 
but to live with them. 

*** 

Miss Mary Greenway McClelland gains steadily 
in her successive novels in the capacity to grasp and 
convey types. Her characters grow more distinct 
and local, and her early skill in intricate and unex- 
pected plots remains. Her stories in the past have 
dealt with the life of Mountain Virginia, in whose 
edge she lives. ‘Manitou Island” is laid on the 
swampy coast, and it has its full share of somber dis- 
aster, such as suggests itself in those dim, shadowy, 
black waters. 


EMILE ZOLA, 


M. Zola was born in Paris, April 2, 1840. He is the 
son of a noted Italian engineer, and received his edu- 
cation at the Lycée Saint Louis, and was afterward 
employed in a French publishing house. He has 
written numerous novels, many of them famous, and 
his works have been ¢ranslated into several different 
languages. He is accused of a coarse literalism in 
his writings objectionable to many; he claims how- 
ever to represent human existence, as it appears to 
him. He is said to lead a life of conscientious appli- 
cation to his art. 

A Paris correspondent of the V. Y. Sux contributes 
the following : 

To the initiated there are two hours in the day 
when the great novelist of the Rue de Bruxelles may 
be seen at home—one is at 1.30 o'clock, directly after 
his dejeuner, and the other is at 6, during the hour 
before dinner. M. Zola is a man of such extremely 
methodical habits that, except when he is away at his 
country seat at Medan, one may find him in at these 
hours all the year round. In the morning he writes, 
spending about three hours daily at his writing table 
in the artistic study, half workshop, half studio, on 
the first floor of his hotel. At 1 o’clock he lunches, 
devotes an hour after lunch to his friends, and spends 
the rest of the afternoon out of doors. At 6, he has 
another hour for friends and callers. He dines at 7, 
and gives up the rest of his evening to his domestic 
life. As a general rule, so he told me himself, he pre- 
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fers people to call in the evening, as at the earlier 
hour, which is shortly after he has got through with his 
task, he is usually in a very nervous and irritable 


state. 

Especially has this been the case ever since he 
undertook the writing of his new novel, ‘‘ The Crash” 
(Za Débacle), which, as he has frequently told me, 
has given him more trouble than any of his previous 
works. ‘I don’t write easily. [ have always envied 
those novelists who produce their stories while tick- 
ling their beard and smoking their cigarettes. I pro- 
duce in pain and torment, and usually leave my 
table after the completion of my daily task in a state 
of great irritation—irritation against my will, who, as 
I think, have not realized one-tenth of what I had sat 
down to do, and of irritation against my work, which 
has given me so much trouble and laid such labor 
upon me. I feel as a laborer feels against a pack 
which he has been carrying on his back all day, when 
he throws down fora short rest what has been galling 
his back and straining his muscles forso many hours. 

‘“‘ My plan of work is most rigorous. Each chapter 
is marked out in advance, but it is only as I am 
writing that the various incidents which I have col- 
lected fall into place. Ah, I can assure you,” added 
M. Zola with a sigh, ‘‘ that a modern novel, such as I 
conceive it is no child’s play, and I often wonder if 
the result obtained compensates for the immense labor 
and trouble taken. 

‘*My novels have always been written with a higher 
aim than merely to amuse. I have so high an opinion 
of the novel as a means of expression—I consider it 
parallel with lyrical poetry, as the highest form of 
literary expression, just as in the last century the 
drama was the highest form of expression—that it is 
on this account that I have chosen it as the form in 
which to present to the world what I wish to say on 
the social, scientific, and psychological problems that 
occupy the minds of thinking men. But for this I 
might have said what I wanted to say to the world in 
another form. But the novel has to-day risen from 
the place which it held in the last century at the table 
of the banquet of letters. It was then the idle pas- 
time of the hour, and sat low down between the table 
and theidyll. To-day it contains, or may be made to 
contain, everything, and it is because that is my creed 
that 1am anovelist. I have, to my thinking, certain 
contributions to make to the thought of the world on 
certain subjects, and I have chosen the novel as the 
best way of communicating these contributions to the 
world. Thus ‘ The Crash,’ in the form of a very pre- 
cise and accurate relation of a series of historical 
facts—in other words, in the form of a realistic his- 
torical novel—is a document on the psychology of 
France in 1870. This will explain to vou the number 
of characters which figure in the book. Each char- 
acter represents one état d’ame psychologique of the 
France of the day. If my work be well done, the reader 
will be able to understand what was in men’s minds 
and what was the bent of men’s minds—what they 
thought and how they thought at that period.” 


After a pause, M. Zola added, as if speaking to him- 
self, ‘‘It is true that I sometimes ask myself if this is 
the vo/e of the novel after all.” 

With reference to what he proposes to do as soon 
as he finished “TheCrash,” he said: ‘My next 
novel will be ‘Le Docteur Pascal,’ who, as indicated 
in ‘La Faute de l’Abbé Mouret,’ will scientifically 
resume all the characters treated in my Rougon- 
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Macquart series of novels. It will be a scientific 
work incorporated in a novel, After that I do not 
know what I shall do, except that I shall do, for I 
cannot be idle.” 


DEFENDING ‘“ DAVID GRIEVE.,”’ 


In a preface tothe new edition of ‘‘ David Grieve,” 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward replies to criticisms on her 
work, and defends the novel with a purpose. She 
expresses her feelings toward the public in the follow- 
ings words : 


“If you, being a novelist, raake a dull story, not all 
the religious argument in the world will or should save 
you. For your business is to make a novel, nota 
pamphlet; a recollection of human life, and not 
merely a record of intellectual conception. But un- 
der these conditions everything is open—try what you 
will—and the response of your fellows, and that only, 
will decide your success. 

‘* Ah! that response—how dear it is to us! Now, 
as I am about to launch this second book into that 
wider public beyond the circulating libraries to which 
the ultimate appeal lies, as I launched ‘ Robert Els- 
mere’ four years ago, my mind passes back over 
these years—over their hopes and emotions and _ sur- 
prises, their delights and their toils. I think of the 
many thousand persons to whom in that space of time 
I have become known; of whom in the pauses of 
work I inevitably think, with alternate yearning and 
dread. I remember that wave of sympathy which 
lifted ‘ Robert Elsmere’; I feel it still swelling about 
me, waiting, I trust, for this new book, to carry it also 
into prosperous seas. I should be ungrateful indeed 
were I to show much soreness under criticism, how- 
ever hostile, however, as I think, unjust. For the 
world to which they were addressed has sent out kind 
and welcoming hands to these books of mine; I have 
in my ears the sound of words that may well stir and 
quicken and encourage ; and in my heart the longing 
to keep the sympathy gained and the ambition to de- 
serve it more and more.” 


‘* BEULAH.” 


Born in Mexico, her father an eminent grandee in 
the Aztec nation, her mother an American lady, whose 
life story in itself would form an exciting chapter, the 
very atmosphere of her surroundings breathing ro- 
mance and inspiration, is it a wonder that nature is 
her foster mother, and literature her dearest compan- 
ion ?* Her mother died when “ Beulah "’ was quitea 
child, and her father wishing to leave the home that 
recalled so many sad events, started forth for the gold 
fields of Arizona with his daughter, ‘‘ Beulah.”” Until 
her tenth year, the child shared a gold miner’s camp, 
a noble young savage among the rude diggers, whose 
hands were hard, but whose hearts were tender and 
loving. Her father died before she was twelve years 
old, ending her roving, but sweet, wild life, just in time 
to begin the building up of intellectual and refining 
womanhood. 


“Beulah ” has written two books and two plays. 


“ Zarailla,”’ her first novel, was published two years 
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ago, and met with more than usual success attending 
a new effort by an unknown writer. ‘ Tatters,’’ her 
latest novel, just published in Boston, is counted 
among the books of the year, and will meet with de- 
served success. Her plays, in which she acted the 
chief part, met with pronounced approval, and would 
be on the boards to-day, if it were not for the fact that 
her physician forbid her acting a part which called 
for the deepest emotional feelings. As an actress 
“Beulah” won meritorious commendation from all 
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sides. Her plays were: ‘A Child of the People” 
and “ The Little Pearl of Mexico.” 

Just beyond the wild and rocky-bound shore of 
North-eastern Maine, isan uninhabited wooded island. 
It is here, in the Summer months, that ‘“ Beulah” 
communes with nature in its majesty. Her mother’s 
friends in Boston have built her a house, and there, 
with her people the long days of Summer are passed 
fishing and shooting. There is no royal road to 
success in literature. The inspiration coming from 
the unknown, with strong attachments to mother 
nature, gives the key to her genius. 

The Newsman. 
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CONWAY’S BIOGRAPHY OF PAINE. 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. With a history of his 
literary, political and religious career in America, France 
and England. By Moncure Daniel Conway, author of 
“Omitted Chapters of History Disclosed in the Life and 
Papers of Edmund Randolph,” “ George Washington 
and Mount Vernon,” etc. To which is added a sketch 
of Paine by William Cobbett (hitherto unpublished). 
With portraits. In two volumes. 380-489 pp. Indexed 
8vo, $3.75; by mail, $4.11. 

Mr. Conway has made an exhaustive study of the 

career of Paine. It is the result of investigations 

ranging over several years, during which he has per- 
sonally visited many places identified with the fitful 
fever of Paine’s life. He has not only learned to 
know Bordentown, New Rochelle and New York, but 

Thetford, London and Paris. Wherever there were 

letters or documents in private or public archives, he 

had gone in pursuit of them, making copies or having 
translations made, and even extending his researches 
to town and county records, as in the case of the ¢ in 

Paine’s name, or the attack on Paine’s life at New 

Rochelle. Predecessors in the work of writing Paine’s 

life have afforded him slight aid, and the number of 

the documents he has perused reaches, he says, into 
the thousands. 

Biographical labors of this class are not too common 
in these times. Mr. Conway’s volumes afford such 
ample testimony of thorough and unresting devotion 
that they stand somewhat apart. They make up a 
storehouse of facts from which alone any true estimate 
can be formed of the life of Paine. Long since had 
passed away the period of bitter controversy over 
Paine’s character and moral teachings. Those who 
read to-day the works which caused the decree of out- 
lawry and the fierce theological denunciations made 
in his old age and after his death must rub their eyes 
in amazement at the changes time has wrought. In 
the course of his researches the author has found 
everywhere an appreciation of the importance of his 
subject, Generous assistance has come to him from 
English clergymen, from persons of all faiths and no 
faith, and nowhere has he encountered either political 
or religious prejudice. 

Mr. Conway finds the first impulse in Paine'’s life 
to have been derived from the place he was born in. 
Here again may be seen the paramount influences 
which a man’s early environment exerts over him 
throughout life, making him not only a native of his 
birthplace, buta product and growth as well. Those 
are potent influences from which he cannot escape. 
They helpto make him what he isand what he must for- 
ever remain. At Thetford Paine had seen the corrupt- 
ing influence of the aristocracy and the evils of unre- 
formed corporations. He saw grand gentlemen 
‘‘who purloined parks and mansions from the 
Treasury, sending children to the gallows for mere 
thefts instigated by hunger.’’ At Thetford he ob- 
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served squalor and abjectness, the town corporation 
held in the hollow of a Duke’s hand, a government 
unspeakably corrupt, the people often baffled in 
attempts to obtain redress; so that in going to 
America after an unhappy boyhood and an unsuc- 
cessful start as a man he observed on a larger scale 
many of the very evils he had all his life known at 
home. 

He was above all ‘a professedly religious man, 
one of the few in our revolutionary eraof whom it 
can be said that his delight was in the law of his 
Lord, and in that law did he meditate day and night.’’ 
The Quaker who followed Paine’s funeral to East 
Chester was Willett Hicks, and Hicks said that Paine 
was “a good man and an honest man,” The present 
resting place of Paine’s bones no man knows. Cob- 
bett took them to England, but where they were 
buried remains a mystery. Of his influence Mr. 
Conway concludes with saying that “for a hundred 
years no human being has been born in the civilized 
world without some spiritual teaching from that heart 
whose every pulse was for humanity.” MV. Y. Zimes. 


ESSAYS BY BROTHER AZARIAS, 


PHASES OF THOUGHT AND CRITICISM. By Brother 
Azarias, of the Brothers of the Christian Schools. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


It is well known that the author is not only an inde- 
pendent thinker, but a master of the art of expression. 
These qualities will be found in all of the articles 
here collected, but we have followed with peculiar 
pleasure the study of Emerson and Newman consid- 
ered as types, the discrimination between literary and 
scientific habits of thought; and the exploration of 
the spiritual sense of Tennyson’s ‘‘ In Memoriam.” 
In a comparison of Emerson and Newman by a 
Catholic thinker we naturally expect to see a place 
of precedence awarded to the great convert from 
Anglicanism to the Church of Rome. When the 
point of view, however, is kept in mind, it is surpris- 
ing with what breadth of comprehension, with what 
keenness of insight, and with what genuineness of 
sympathy the merits of Emerson are depicted. The 
powers and resources of Emerson have not been 
more thoroughly appreciated by Dr. Holmes himself, 
and we may add that the limitations noted by 
Brother Azarias have been pointed out by more than 
one descendant of the Puritans. Compared with 
Matthew Arnold, the author of these essays might 
almost be ranked among the devotees of the Emer- 
sonian cult. Thus Brothet Azarias compares Emer- 
son’s mind to an AZolian harp, awake to the most 
delicate impressions and at every breath of thought 
giving out a music all its own. He recognizes, also, 
the comprehensiveness of Emerson’s reading; how 
from the east and from the west he gathered the 
sweets of philosophies and literatures, and in the 
aboratory of his brain wrought: them into his own 
peculiar honeycomb of thought and expression. It is 
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acknowledged that Emerson possessed the power of 
assimilating the best thoughts of the best writers and 
of making them fructify in his own mind. Neither 
would our author deny that however narrow may 
have been Emerson’s lines of thought, yet within 
them he thinks intensely—so intensely that frequently 
his language only half expresses what his intellect 
labors to utter. Hence the cryptic character of some 
of his assertions. ‘‘ We use semblance of logic,”’ he 
declared, ‘‘ until experience puts us in possession of 
real logic.” Believing himself to possess real as 
distinguished from technical logic, Emerson disdains 
argument, never obtrudes his views, is content 
to throw out a hint or a suggestion, to be taken or 
left. Yet he was accepted as a prophet by his disci- 
ples. He was the oracle of transcendentalism. 

Fruitful in suggestion, also, is the article in which 
Brother Azarias undertakes to distinguish between 
scientific and literary habits of thought. He 
recognizes the fundamental difference between them 
in the fact that literature is personal in its methods, 
and to a great extent in its object ; science, on the 
other hand, is impersonal, both in its subject matter 
and in its treatment. Literature deals with persons 
and things only so far as they affect human beings ; 
every written composition that appeals to the emo- 
tional element in our nature may be regarded as 
literature. Science deals with persons and things as 
they are in themselves, or in codrdinated relation. 
Science, in a word, is concerned with the true as true 
and not as beautiful or interesting. Its object is 
truth. Literature has a wider field. It surveys the 
true and the false, the good and the evil, the beauti- 
ful and the deformed, and moulds them all to its own 
purposes, ultimately with the view of acting upon 
man’s feelings ; now arousing his curiosity, now ex- 
citing his wonder and admiration, again working upon 
his sympathy and stirring his soul. Science works 
within narrow and closely defined lines, growing im- 
patient of all that does not bear upon the question 
under consideration, and rejecting it as a distraction. 
To literature, on the other hand, nothing comes amiss, 
The thought apparently furthest removed from the 
main idea may throw upon it additional light. All 
that science or art or nature can contribute, the literary 
mind makes its own, not for the sake of science or art 
or nature, nor by way of determining some unknown 
truth, nor of reaching some scientific discovery, but 
as so many illustrations drawing out, exemplifying, 
clearing up more vividly the ideal which it has 
grasped and which it labors to express. To every 
literary mind may be made, and made with as little 
real relevancy, the reproach that the Sophist addressed 
to Socrates: ‘‘ By the gods, you never stop, talking 
about shoemakers, fullers, cooks and physicians, as 
though our discourse were of these.”” All such illus- 
trations are the materials out of which the literary 
mind constructs a body for its conception. 
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Here we must take leave of some of the most de- 
lightful essays that have been published of recent 
years. They should be overlooked by no one who 
appreciates earnest thinking clothed in graceful and 
admirable words. N. Y, Sun, 
THE NATURALIST IN LA PLATA. 

By W. H. Hudson, C. M. Z. S., joint author of 
“ Argentine Ornithology.” With illustrations. 388 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.23. 

Mr. Hudson seems to think that the method of 

arranging his book needs some apology. If it does, 

we can only say that we freely forgive him and 
admit his difficulties. As matter of fact, he has given 
us a delightful volume, full of freshness and curious 
information. He has made it sensational by drawing 
attention to the marvels of Nature, to her strange 
freaks and seemingly fantastic eccentricities. He has 
recounted the old tales of credulous travelers, only to 
ridicule them; but, on the other hand, he relates 
many well-authenticated facts which are scarcely less 
startling. He tells many sensational or humorous 
stories by way of illustration. He shows how 
heredity comes out in races and species; and how 
animals are brought to modify or alter their habits in 
conformity with altered circumstances. In almost 
every chapter he suggests indirectly the eternal 
question whether there is any essential distinction 
between reason and what is popularly called instinct. 
Indeed, the difficulty appears to arise from denying 
to the brute creation the privilege of being idiotic, or 
of doing very foolish things, like the great mass of 
human beings. He would appear to have spent 
years as a settler on the Pampas. Dreary and 
monotonous his surroundings must have been, 
although, as a naturalist, he found inexhaustible 
sources of interest. On the Pampas there is neither 
wood nor running water, and scarcely an undulation. 

Yet one loses any sense of vastness in the narrow 

limits of the circumscribed horizon. There is a 

bright show of flowers in the spring; but through the 

rest of the year those plains are covered with a 

coarse grass, growing in strong tussocks,.which crowds 

out and stifles all other vegetation. 

There are few large birds, except the rhea, which 
is the ostrich of the Pampas. When hunted, it runs 
with one sail-like wing raised vertically ; with its long 
stride, the smooth pace is tremendous, and, thanks to 
the pale grey of the plumage, which assimilates with 
the floating hazes, its form fades out of sight mysteri- 
ously. Mr. Hudson declares that rhea-hunting with 
the bolas on a horse possessing speed and endurance 
is once of the most fascinating forms of sport. The 
most formidable carnivore are the puma and jaguar, 
especially the former. There is no more terrible 
scourge of the rancher or grazier; for when he can- 
not glut himself on horseflesh, he makes wild work 
with the sheep. He kills anything he comes across ; 
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but as for dogs, he especially detests them, and will 
go for them under any circumstances. Yet, strange 
to say, he will never touch a man—except when he 
forgéts himself—under the most intense provocation ; 
and there is a really pathetic story of a puma that, 
with streaming eyes and plaintive moans, quietly 
resigned himself to having his throat cut, so that the 
operator, who had killed many a man in duels, came 
away with the remorseful sensations of a murderer. 
Nay, he sometimes goes further, and is said to have 
been known to protect a crippled hunter from the less 
scrupulous jaguar. 

The most omnivorous feeder is the hairy arma- 
dillo, ‘‘the most striking instance in the animal 
kingdom of the adaptation of structure to habit.” 
All is fish that comes to his net, from the rotting 
carcases of cattle to the most tiny grub; and 
when animal food runs short he is content to fall 
back upon vegetables. He is rather cherished and 
petted by the Guachos as a deadly enemy to the 
dangerous snakes. A 
friend of Mr, Hudson 
had an opportunity of 
observing his method 
of operating. The 
armadillo leaped on 
the snake, squatted 
quietly down, and then 
calmly rocked himself, 
till the serrated edge of 
his shell cut the snake 
up into sections. The 
wretched victim fought 
tooth and fang; bu 
the fangs could do 
nothing against that 
impervious coat, ar- 
mour. There is another good story. The iguanas 
or great lizards, are as ‘‘death on snakes”’ as the 
armadillos. A Guacho riding along a grass track 
had let some forty feet of his lasso trail. An angry 
iguana jumped on it, and repeated the jump a dozen 
times. Then he gave it up in despair and sat down 
in the path, looking with mystified disgust after such 
a serpent as 4e had never seen before. 


G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 


We have not attempted to touch the more serious 
zoological problems which are suggested and dis- 
cussed, but we shall conclude with the romance of 
the dying huanaco. Explain it as we may, it appears 
to be a fact, fully accepted by Darwin and other 
writers of high character, that the huanacos have 
death-places of their own in Patagonia, whither they 
have been in the habit of withdrawing from time 
immemorial when they feel the approach of death. 
The best-known of these are in river valleys, covered 
with dense primeval bush and stunted trees; and 
where the animals have dragged themselves beneath 
the boughs, the ground is covered with bleaching 
bones. For centuries and centuries, according to un- 
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mistakable signs, that strange pilgrimage must have 
been going forward. Mr. Hudson suggests the theory 
that the animal is not really conscious of its approach- 
ing end, but, under the sense of feebleness and pain, 
is seeking an historically remembered place of refuge. 
Though, if that be so, we confess we do not see that 
it makes the universally instinctive movement less 
peculiar or remarkable. Saturday Review. 


THE STORY OF THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE. 


By C. W.C. Oman, M.A., F. S. A., Fellow of All 
Souls College, Oxford, author of “ Warwick the King- 
maker,” “ The Art of War in the Middle Ages,’ etc. 
The Story of the Nations series. Illustrated. 364 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

This is the only single volume history, after the 

later authorities, of the Eastern portion of the Roman 

Empire. Until forty years ago the many lands which 

were ruled from Constantinople after the division of 

the power and territory of Rome were treated by his- 
torians as wholly Asi- 
atic and consequently 
uninteresting. It is 
true tha: the Eastern 
empire’s influence on 
European politics was 
slight ; nevertheless 
there were great rulers 
and soldiers in Byzan- 
tium, and the trium- 
phant coming of the 
Turk, — disgraceful 
though it was to the 
reputation of emper- 
ors, soldiers and the 
nation, was no more 
humiliating than some 
invasions which older Rome endured. The author's 
book follows closely the great work in which Finlay re- 
constructed Byzantine history, and it is a worthy com- 
panion to any single volume history of the ‘ Holy 

Roman Empire.” It is a volume of the ‘Story of 

Nations’’ series, and like all other books of that 

valuable set it is handsomely printed and illustrated. 

N. Y. Herald. 


AMERICA’S DEBT TO HOLLAND. 


THE PURITAN IN HOLLAND, ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
An introduction to American history. By Douglas 
Campbell, A. M., LL, B., Member of the American His- 
torical Association. In two volumes. 509-588 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $4.00. 

That “the Dutch have taken Holland”’ is a very old 

story, but that they and their principles are the foun- 

dations of the American Republic will strike most per- 
sons as a surprising theory. To the substantiation of 
this idea Mr. Douglas Campbell, a member of the 

New York Bar and for a quarter of a century a per- 

sistent student of history has devoted himself, and it 
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must be admitted from the outset that he has made a 
very strong case. In a very long introduction he re- 
minds us that Holland was a republic long before the 
Pilgrims landed in America, and that many English 
Puritans fled to Holland to avoid religious annoyance 
at home and spent lifetimes there gaining political 
wisdom from the experiences and practice of the 
sturdy little nation which for two generations resisted 
the entire power of Spain 
and showed herself equal 
to the task of self-govern- 
ment. 
That this view of our 
nation’s political origin 
should not have occurred 
to the many writers who 
have prepared histories 
of the United States and 
of our colonial period the 
author does not think 
strange, because all of 
these historians were of 
English birth or descent 
and traced their knowl- 
edge and impulse back to 
the parent stock. Even 
Bancroft, who never was 
unwilling to give credit to 
foreign nations for what- 
ever influence they may 
have seemed to exert 
upon American fortunes, 
has___ practically _over- 
looked this important fact 
as to the political training 
place of the earlier New 
England Puritans. 
To explain the situation 
as it was two hundred: 
and fifty years ago the 
writer says: 


Let the reader imagine 
that Japan, instead of 
sending a few score of 
students to the United 
States, had sent | over 
many thousand families 
and had kept five or six 
thousand soldiers in our 
army forsome forty years, 
and that during the same 
period a hundred thou- 
sand Americans had settled in Japan itself. Im- 
agine further that at the end of the forty years a num- 
ber of the Japanese settlers in America had started 
out to found a colony in some newly discovered land 
and that there had been added to their ranks a large 
number of Americans and some twenty thousand 
other Japanese, some of whom had lived in America 
and most of the others going from sections in which 
Americans had been living for many years. These 
colonists founded a mighty State, whose people speak 
Japanese, bat have almost no Japanese institutions, 
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having established a republic and copied their institu- 
tions mainly from the United States. The writer who 
after a few centuries should sit down to compose a his- 
tory of this new republic and omitted all reference to 
the United States, and credit these settlers with the 
invention of their own Japanese institutions, would be 
simply following the example of the English and most 
of the American authors who have written of America 
and her institutions. 

The author calls atten- 
tion also to the fact that 
while a great mass of 
Dutch and French state 
papers relating to the 
American colonies were 
translated and published 
long ago, it has always 
been difficult for an 
American historian to 
obtain documents from 
the British archives, al- 
though the language of 
the two countries is the 
same, and, apparently, 
the people also. 

Not only was Holland 
the home of the English 
Puritans for a long time, 
but, as the author re- 
minds us, nearly a hun- 
dred thousand Hollanders 
were earlier driven by 
persecution from their 
own homes to asylums 
on British soil, and fra- 
ternized at once with the 
English Puritans. He 
reminds us that the 
grandfathers and fathers 
of the men who fought 
with Cromwell at Naseby 
and Dunbar received 
their military training un- 
der William of Orange 
and his son Prince Mau- 
rice, and that even the 
famous ‘“Ironsides” of 
Cromwell were trained 
by a Hollander, who 
also did a much more 
important work by giving 
Cromwell himself his first instruction in the military 
art. The first judge advocate of the Parliament’s 
army was also a Hollander. Thomas Hooker, the 
founder of Connecticut, came from Holland; Roger 
Williams, who founded Rhode Island, was so much 
of a Dutch scholar that he taught the language of 
Holland to the poet Milton, and William Penn, 
the founder of Pennsylvania, was half a Dutch- 
man, 
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The author further makes the point that this coun- 
try was settled by men of diverse nationalities and 
has always been cosmopolitan ; that its institutions 
differ radically from those of England; that the 
modes of thought of our people are not English and 
that the only reason that the two countries are in 
some respects drawn together to-day is that England 
is adopting ideas like our own and coming toward our 
republican institutions. Further, Mr. Campbell re- 
minds us that Holland, like all the rest of Eastern 
Europe, was civilized long in advance of England, 
and that the conquering Normans, coming from aland 
in a high state of civilization, found most of England 
still barbarous. He denies the English no qualities 
which are distinctly their own, but insists that they 
are learners, not teachers, of the remainder of the 
world and that their present progress and methods 
are more instinct with brute force than those of any 
civilized country. 

Whatever may be the final decision as to the 
strength of the author’s argument, every one who 
reads the book will admit that it is extremely inter- 
esting. While it has the defects of all arguments so 
warped as to conform to a single idea, it is full of in- 
formation gathered from sources which are reputable 
and trustworthy, and a great deal of sound philoso- 
phy and forceful reasoning are scattered through the 
pages. Among these are the reflections upon the 


poetry and civilization of the much vaunted age of 


Elizabeth. He says poetry is the flower, not the 
fruit of civilization. He reminds us that Homer was 
written while Greece was still barbarous, and insists 
that the age of Elizabeth could not have produced 
Shakespeare, Spenser and Bacon, but that these great 
thinkers made it possible for future generations of 
Englishmen to be great. N. Y. Herald. 


DERBY THE PRIME MINISTER. 


THE EARL OF DERBy. By George Saintsburv. With 
frontispiece portrait. The Queen’s Prime Ministers. 
223 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail 87 cents. 


Mr. Saintsbury candidly admits that his work is 
written from the point of view of a Tory. By a Tory 
he means ‘a person who would, at the respective 
times and in the respective circumstances, have op- 
posed Catholic Emancipation, Reform, the Repeal of 
the Corn Laws, and the whole Irish Legislation of Mr, 
Gladstone.” From this it might appear that Mr. 
Saintsbury had allowed his political opinions to warp 
his judgment in regard to Lord Derby’s career, but 
we do not think this will be found to be the case. 
Here and there, no doubt, symptoms of the writer’s 
views are discernible, but Mr. Saintsbury has laudably 
striven on the whole to be fair and unbiassed. Of the 
material at his disposal he has certainly made most 
excellent use. Taking up the history of Lord Derby 
from the early days at Eton and Christ Church, he 
traces the career of this notable man through its many 
varied aspects ot political bearing until its close in 
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October, 1869. In doing this he lays due emphasis 
on the more remarkable events distinguishing Lord 
Derby’s life; the attitude he assumed, for instance, on 
the Reform question ; his first, second, and third Min- 
istries, his conduct in Opposition, method of dealing 
with the Cotton Famine, and so forth. In making an 
estimate of Lord Derby’s character, Mr. Saintsbury 
credits him with three supreme merits, namely, abso- 
lute personal independence, a sincere and undaunted 
patriotism, and the quality of taking politics, and all 
things, not too seriously. He pays a strong tribute of 
praise to Lord Derby’s humor, which he was never in 
the habit of recklessly using at the expense of others. 
‘‘T cannot think of any statesman of the first rank in 
England,” writes Mr. Saintsbury, ‘‘ of whom so many 
sayings of absolutely the first order, in point of wit, 
are recorded as of Lord Derby—for Canning’s, which 
are equal in a certain sense, are far more labored, far 
more of the ‘lamp.’ The Greville story is, that on 
the first Council day after Lord Derby’s elevation to 
the Premiership, Greville showed his disapproval by 
not appearing in his place as Clerk. Some busybody 
asked Lord Derby whether he had noticed Greville’s 
absence, and Lord Derby replied with a face of 
benevolent apology, ‘No, really? You know, I’m 
the most inattentive fellow in the world about those 
things. I sever notice, when I ring the bell, whether 
John or Thomas answers it.’’’ When it was neces- 
sary, therefore, to use his wit as a weapon of defence, 
Lord Derby was quite equal to the occasion. 
Publishers’ Circular, 


AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY HERO. 


THE LIFE OF COLONEL PAUL REVERE By Elbridge 
Henry Goss. Member of American Historical Associ- 
ation, New England Historic Genealogical Society, 
Bostonian Society, etc. With portrait, many illustra- 
tions, fac-similes, etc. In two volumes. 689 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $5.40; by mail, $5.82. 


Except that Paul Revere took a midnight ride to 
Lexington, to carry the news of the march of the 
British troops from Boston, few Americans know any- 
thing of him. Yet his life was one of varied enter- 
prise and achievement and ot rare personal worth. 
He was an engraver on copper, whose published 
illustrations and caricatures had stirred public senti- 
ment; his bells had rung out on the air for both 
invitation and alarm; while his cannon had thun- 
dered, and the industry founded by him had been 
long in flourishing existence when as yet his name 
was in shadow and his biography unwritten. Four 
or five years ago, the writer of this review, while 
casually in the office of the Revere Copper Co., 
found that Mr. Goss was inquiring into all details 
concerning the fearless Huguenot who woke up 
Concord and Lexington, and of the biographer’s 
industry and zeal he has heard at libraries since. In 
the brace of portly volumes now at hand the results 
of this praiseworthy industry, critical inquiry and 
literary skill are attractively apparent. On thick 
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paper, in large type, with abundance of engravings 
and everything in the way of equipment from frontis- 
piece to index, the biography is worthy of the subject. 
If the story is not. thrilling it is at least very inter- 
esting. 

Paul Revere, whose life began in 1735 and ended 
in 1818, was of the Rivoires of France, who after the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day were scattered 
over Holland and England, Those who came to 
Boston formed a powerful element in making that 
city what it is. To accommodate the Bostonians who 
found it difficult to pronounce French properly, Apol- 
lis Rivoire the goldsmith about 1725 changed his 
name to Paul Revere. Marrying a Boston girl, the 
sturdy Huguenot had twelve children, of 
whom Paul the historic was the third. The 
boy learned his father’s business, and in due 
time, on a plate of copper, illustrated the 
Boston massacre and the battle of Bunker 
Hill. He had learned something of military 
life by serving in the colonial artillery at 
Fort George in 1756; he was one of the 
Boston Tea Party; as a horseman he was 
famous. He took the ride to Portsmouth, 
N. H., which resulted in a supply of pow- 
der for Bunker Hill; and carried the ‘‘ Suf- 
folk Resolves ’’ to Philadelphia. The story 
of the lantern in the steeple, wherein still 
hangs the oldest and possibly the finest 
chime of bells in America, is herein finely 
told. In his military career, Paul Revere 
was, to hi: regret, assigned to the Massachu- 
setts train, instead of to the Continental 
army. He won no special distinction as a 
soldier, but was active and faithful. He 
built a powdermill, cast cannon, engraved 
the colonial paper money and was active in 
various handicrafts, dentistry included. By 
means of the wire used in fastening the arti- 
ficial tocth in the mouth of Gen. Warren, 
he was able to identify the exhumed body 
of that patriot. Revere was an active Free- 
mason. He established various industries 
and charities, the copper-rolling factory 
at Canton, still in active operation being 
the chief one. Here were rolled the sheets that 
sheathed the frigates Constitution and Essex. He 
was a Striking figure in the History of Boston and of 
Eastern Massachusetts, and left many proofs of the 
fact. 

His biographer, with royal zeal, commendable in- 
dustry and practiced pen, gives a full and detailed 
of this most busy and useful life. The style is brisk 
and the matter abundant but condensed into well- 
arranged chapters and appendices. An outline of 
the family history is also added, in which it is seen 
that two of Paul Revere’s grandsons—one a surgeon, 
the other a colonel—were killed at Gettysburg. A 
noble and patriotic example is set for us in the life of 
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Paul Revere, and we are grateful that the biographer 


‘has given us the full story in such excellent taste. 


Critic. 


PROVINCIAL FRANCE. 


FRANCE OF TO-DAY. A survey, comparative and re- 
trospective. By M. Betham Edwards, Officer de l’In- 
struction de France, author of “ Exchange No Rob- 
bery,” “ Next of Kin—Wanted,” etc. 335 pp. 12mo, 
90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

Miss Betham Edwards styles her book ‘‘a survey, 

comparative and retrospective,’’ and such it is, in 

the widest acceptation of the term. ‘‘ France,’’ she 
writes, ‘‘ is described as seen with my own eyes,” and 


a ee — = z 
Revere Escaping from the British Officers. 
From ‘“ Zhe Life of Colonel Paul Revere.” 


from this rule no departure is made. Her pictures of 
French industry and prosperity are based upon her own 
observation, but her comparison of present times and 
past is not entirely confined to the experience of pre- 
vious visits and studies. The retrospect may be said 
to extend to the French Revolution ; for when it has 
chanced that the writer, in her journeys through Gas- 
cony, Touraine, Burgundy, Provence, Auvergne, or 
the Gironde, followed in the footsteps of Arthur 
Young, the testimony of that traveller is cited, and 
serves to accentuate her impression of the growth of 
French prosperity in these present days, Education, 
provincial life, agriculture, land tenure, are the chief 
subjects that engage Miss Edwards; yet English tour- 
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ists in France may find much to attract them in her 
animated description of scenery and people, although 
the book is by no means intended to be a book for 
tourists. Just now, when we hear so much of small 
holdings and of schemes for checking what is called 
the ‘‘rural exodus,’’ English readers of this volume 
will be greatly taken with the pictures Miss Edwards 
presents of French agricultural life and the success of 
peasant proprietorship. In all parts she was struck by 
the successful pursuit of the Zetite culture. 

These pleasing pictures of a contented peasantry, 
living and settled on the soil, are, of course, not now 
new to English eyes. They have impelled a good 
number of people to ask why there should not be 
companion pictures in which the laborers of Wessex 
or East Anglia hold their own. These Utopian folk 
are given to overlooking the difference in the condi- 
tions—conditions, in fact, that no legislation can call 
into existence in England. 

With regard to improved agriculture in France, 
Miss Edwards has much to record, even within the 
last five or six years, as in her report on the peasant 
holdings of the Cher and the transformation of the 
country about Aigues-Mortes. But in France, never- 
theless, they dream of the French artisan becoming a 
proprietor of land like the peasant, and then the con- 
dition of France will be zzebran/able, as was remarked 
to the author by an enthusiast. Possibly we may 
hear a voice from a French Rothamsted corrective of 
this view. Possibly, also, we should hear more of a 
‘rural exodus’’in France if Cette and Marseilles, 
Bordeaux and Paris, were as accessible to the small 
holders of the Southwest as are English cities to Eng- 
lish agricultural laborers. Saturday Review. 


THE NAULAHKA. 


A Story OF WEST AND East. By Rudyard Kipling 
and Wolcott Balestier. 379 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 


$1.25. 
In ‘‘ The Naulahka”’ the individuality of both Kip- 
ling and Balestier is conspicuous. You may stir 
brandy and whiskey together and drink the resultant, 
absorbing an intoxicating fluid, it is true, but with 
disagreeable after effects. As the sub-title indicates, 
we have the West and the East in opposition, and, to 
use an American verb, you are ‘‘yanked”’ from 
Colorado to India. Nick Tarvin, the railroad and 
real estate schemer in the far West, is bent on two 
things, getting Topaz, some mushroom mining town 
placed on the line of the C. C. C. (Colorado and 
California Central), and marrying the contractor's 
daughter, Kate Sheriff. The American portion of 
the story is Balestier’s. Flabby and cunning Mr. 
Mutrie, president of the three C’s, is on the fence, 
but he is ruled by the fascinating and voluptuous 
Mrs. Mutrie, who has a passion for precious stones. 
There is a wonderful necklace somewhere in India 
known as the Naulahka. (Here we can fancy the 
Kipling suggestion.) Mrs. Mutrie is like Walpole’s 
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great English lady, who was incorruptible, as far as 
guineas went, but diamonds fetched her. Without 
the least idea where or how he was to get the bar- 
baric necklace, with its blaze of diamonds, rubies, 
and emeralds, Nick Tarvin promises to adorn the 
neck of the President’s wife with it, providing she 
will induce her husband to bring the C. C. C. to 
Topaz. Mrs. Mutrie takes the prospective bribe, and 
away bolts Nick for India. There is another reason 
tor his going. Kate has a mission. She will convert 
the heathen. She loves Nick a little, but the Hindu 
more. She starts for Bombay, as does Nick. He 
knows about where she is to be (at the American 
mission), and thither he wends his way, unbeknown 
to Kate. For ‘‘crystalline impudence,’’ there is 
nothing that can approach Nick. He is capable of 
‘‘a water-tight, fire-proof, angle-iron, sunk-hinge, 
time lock, still-taced lie,’’ of ‘‘ the unwreckable, im- 
peccable” sort. And so prepared he makes his 
entrance into Rhatore, and there he finds Kate. His 
business being to secure the Naulahka he sets about 
finding it. It is a necklace, with a vague locality. 
He ingratiates himself into the society of the Mahara- 
jah, a besotted and brutal wretch, who has married a 
murderess, the gypsy Sitabhai. There has been 
another Queen, but the Rajah neglects her, though 
by her he hada son, the Maharaj Kunwar. It is 
Sitabhai’s sole end in life to murder this child so as to 
substitute her own son in his place. Nick gets into a 
Court intrigue. Sitabhai has teak logs dropped on 
Nick, lets loose fighting apes at him, hires assassins, 
but Nick’s little gun is always ready, and his cart- 
ridges never jam. He has ‘“‘the drop”’ every time. 
Having a rendezvous with Queen Sitabhai, Nick has 
his arm around the dusky woman’s waist, and finds 
that she wears the Naulahka, and he filches it, or 
forces her to throw up her hands. Then he is -pre- 
pared to go. He can prove that the Indian Jezebel 
tried to poison the young Rajah, and if she complains 
he will tell the English Resident, Col. Nolan. Just 
then Kate happens to be disgusted. Her hospital is 
in an emeute. She is charged with witchcraft, and 
she too wants to go home. Then comesa kind of 
queer return to morality. Nick sends the necklace to 
Sitabhai, and Kate and he leave India, and Mrs, 
Mutrie does not get the Naulahka after all—and prob- 
ably there is not even to-day as much as a siding at 
Topaz. The Rudyard Kipling fireworks part of the 
book corruscates, The author is magnificently bar- 
baric. He has all the rush and roar of a railway 
train. You are not, however, a passenger. You are 
on the side of the track, and you see the sparks of 
the locomotive, and get the dust of the cars all the 
same. It is romance apart, unusual, feverish, and 
certainly unwholesome. Nick, cowboy, rustler, with 
vague ideas of morality, is not a nice American type. 
Maybe, as Tarvin told Kate as they went out of 
Rhatore, the necklace business ‘‘ was distinctly a side 
issue.” N. Y. Times, 
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THE WRECKER. 


By Robert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osborne. 
Illustrated by William Hole and W. L. Metcalf. 553 
pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.05. 


‘‘The Wrecker”’ is one of the books which a kind 
Providence occasionally sends for the relief of men 
who like to read stories but 
don’t care to wade through the 
milk and water romances of 
very young people. Practically, 
it is a book without a heroine, 
for the only woman in it, al- 
though charming in herself—so 
charming, indeed, that any one 
would like to see a great deal 
more of her—is so subsidiary a 
character as to be almost lost. 
The entire story centres around 
the adventures of a man who 
purchased a wreck several thou- 
sand miles away and went out 
in a schooner from San Fran- 
cisco to see what there could 
be in the hulk to have justified 
any one else in bidding a great 
deal of money against him. He 
didn’t find what he was looking 
for, but he did find a great deal 
of adventure and mystery, which 
is well reserved for disclosure 
in the final pages. The author 
was not long in the United 
States, yet he has succeeded in 
studying and fixing in his mind 
and then transferring to paper 
several types of Americans, one 
or more of which every one will 
recognize at sight, while others 
will be new and strange to any 
one who has not lived on the 
Pacific coast. One of these 
characters is the young Ameri- 
can from ‘the back country” 
who goes abroad to study art, 
and leaves behind him some 
one who has infinite faith in 
him and plenty of money to 
back him up, but who fails 
suddenly at a critical moment, 
leaving the hero to get out of 
his scrape as best he can. 

From the vigor and swing of the story it would 
appear that the author wrote most or all of it before 
he domiciled himself in the South Seas. However 
this may be, the fact remains that he has made a tale 
full of vigor, incident and mystery, as well as of con- 
trasts of odd characters, none of whom are “ off 
color.” It is hard to do justice to a book of this kind, 
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for unless the reader is a man and in sympathy with 
men in general he will not enjoy it. Like all others 
of Mr. Stevenson’s books, ‘‘ The Wrecker” is utterly 
unlike any novel by the author or any one else, but 
it is full of pithy and humorous comments on human 
nature and deserves special credit as exploiting a 
number of American types of character which our 


She lay head to the reef, where the huge blue wall of the rollers was forever 


ranging up and crumbling down. 
From “ The Wrecker.” 


home novelists have not recognized as clearly as they 
should have done. It is a redolent of suggestion to any 
American writer who wants to perpetrate a novel but 
does not know how to go about it, for here are so many 
suggestions of out of the way people, who nevertheless 
are interesting, that the man who knows how to write, 
yet knows of nothing to write about, should be able 
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to take the hint at once. The book is handsomely 
illustrated after the pictures which appeared during its 
serial publication, and it will do much more than any 
other volume by the same writer to increase and per- 
petuate Mr. Stevenson’s fame. N. Y. Herald. 


A POWERFUL WORK. 

THE DownFAaLL. (La Débacle ) (The Smash-up.) 
By Emile Zola. Translated by E. P. Robins. Illus- 
trated. 565 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24; Cas- 
sell’s Sunshine series, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 
cents. 

One might as well tax Mr. Archibald Forbes with im- 

proprieties in describing the battle at Woerth as M. 

Emile Zola in writing up the campaign beginning 

with Wisseinbourg and Froeshwiller and concluding 

with Sedan and the fall of Paris. Save that with 
marked care of detail Zola describes the individual 
acts of certain soldiers, ‘‘ The Downfall”’ is as clean 
and chaste as if a Napier had written it. The story 
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is a purely military one, and introduces, of course, 
one of the Macquarts. Jean was among the few good 
members of that wretched family. Jean is of the 
One Hundred and Sixth Regiment of Infantry, term- 
ing part of the Seventh Corps. It is of his adven- 
tures, with those of Maurice Levasseur, that the story 
has most to do. Zola, who has at his fingers’ ends the 
various types of the French soldier, is singularly 
happy in the portrayal of that dur a cuire Lieut, 
Rochat. He is the old militaire who, having passed 
from the ranks to a Lieutenancy, never can imagine 
how France can be beaten. His sole idea is that 
Prussians are “ pigs’’ and must be kicked. 

Rarely does Zola allow his patriotism to get the bet- 
ter of his good judgment, and he is generally a cool 
observer of the contest. Any Frenchman found with 
arms in his hand who was not an enlisted soldier was 
terribly dealt with. Ofthe Franc-tireurs the author does 
not speak well. Their status was the same as that of 
guerrillas or jay-hawkers. In the Franco-Prussian 
contest “‘ every ne’er-do-weel who hated the restraints 
of the regular service made haste to join the ranks, 
well pleased with the chance that exempted him froin 
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discipline and enabled him to lead the life of a tramp, 
tippling in pothouses and sleeping by the roadside at 
his own sweet will. Some of the companies were re- 
cruited from the worst material imaginable.” 

Louis Napoleon comes in for no invective. His 
incapacity as a soldier is simply stated, and his inde- 
cesion is attributed to illness. Allusion is made to the 
pomp of the imperial household, which followed Louis 
Napoleon into the field, ‘‘his cent garde, his horses, 
carriages, cooks, silver stewpans, and cases of cham- 
pagne; the trailing of his flaunting mantle, em- 
broidered with the Napoleonic bees, through the 
blood and mire of the highways of his retreats.” 


One curious description is given of the Eniperor, 
which whether it be truthful or not we do not know. 
It was when at Sedan Louis Napoleon exposed him- 
self recklessly to the fire. The Prussian batteries on 
the Liry Hill had the precise range and were sweep- 
ing a certain point of the French lines when the 
Emperor appeared. ‘‘He was imposing on _ horse- 
back, and his mustache was so stiffly waxed, and 

there was such a brilliant color 

in his cheeks, that Delaherche saw 

at once he had been ‘made up’ 

and painted like an actor. He had 

recourse to cosmetics to conceal 

from the army the ravages that 

anxiety and illness had wrought 

in his countenance, the ghastly 

pallor of his face, his pinched nose, 

+= his dull, sunkeneyes.”” Then came 

a tragic scene, fcr ‘‘ entirely unat- 
tended he rode forward into the 
midst of the storm of shot and 
shell, calmly, unhurriedly, with his 
unvarying air of resigned indiffer- 
ence—the air of one who goes to his appointed fate.” 

Step by step, scene by scene, the awful drama of 
war is presented, as a master hand writes it. 
You understand this terrible struggle better when 
you take the key-note of it, as Zola gives it 
—bravery on the part of the French without 
intelligent guidance, pitted against German num- 
bers and their cold science, ‘‘Men may discuss 
the question as they will in after days; happen what 
might, defeat was certain in spite of everything, as 
certain and inexorable as the laws of nature that rule 
our planet.’”” M. Zola is at his best when he wheels 
into line Margueritte’s squadrons of cavalry, and 
hurls them against the German infantry squares and 
the French horses were sacrificed. What are light 
chasseurs d'Afrique or heavy dragoons when pitted 
against Prussian infantry that roll men out of their 
saddles at 200 yards? Not even the crest of that 
dashing wave of gallant horse broke against the 
German wall. From Stendhal to Balzac and to 
Tolstoi war has been described, but never with its 
best or worst traits more remarkably than by Zola in 
‘La Débacle.”” Leaving out Jean Macquart, Maunce, 
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Weiss, Henriette, Lieut. Rochat, the dandy Capt. 
Beaudoin, the grand old Col. de Vineul, the Chasseur 
Prosper, the bad Soldier Chouteau, it is history M. 
Zola is writing. N. Y. Times. 


PICTURES FOR FUN. 
THE BULL CALF AND OTHER TALES. By A. B. Frost. 
With illustrations. 112 pp. 12mo, oblong, 75 cents; by 
mail, 86 cents. 


A delightful volume has been made of the humorous 
serial drawings by Mr. A. B. Frost, which have been 
appearing from month to month in the rear of 
Scribner's Magazine. The book contains caricatures, 
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accompanied with descriptive humorous text, telling 
of the reflections of a man who purchased a bull 
calf, followed by other funny pictures and accompany- 
ing sketches. Philadelphia Press. 


NOTES. 


=The title of F. Marion Crawford's latest romance 
‘*Laura Arden.” 


=Queen Natalie of Servia has written and pub- 
lished a work ‘‘ The Poem of the Crowned Child.” 


= Godey'’s Magazine has removed from Philadelphia 
to New York and is under the editorship of Albert 
H. Hardy. 


=George William Curtis, editor of Harper's Weekly, 


incurable disease, and is 
He is 68 years of age. 


is suffering from an 
unable to attend to his duties. 


=The Critic says Miss Olive Schreiner has sent to 
London the manuscript of a new novel with enough 
other material to make an additional volume of 
South African sketches. 


=The new volume of the ‘‘ Pseudonym Library”’ 
is entitled ‘The Herb of Love,” by the author of 
‘‘ Amaryllis,”’ one of the most successful of the prev- 
ious issues of the series. 


=Barry Pain, the latest lion in the literary circles 
of London, is a native of Cambridge, England, and is 
now twenty-eight years old; he won his reputation as 
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a humorist of a high order by his contributions to 
Punch. ‘Stories and Interludes”’ recently published, 
contains a collection of his studies, sketches, and 
poems. 


=Thomas Whittaker publishes Canon Cheyne’s 
‘* Aids to the Devout Study of Criticism,” and a vol- 
ume of sermons by the late Henry Allon, the famous 
Islington Preacher, entitled ‘‘ The Indwelling Christ.” 
A melancholy interest attaches to the last book, the 
author having died a few days after the proofs were 
finished. 


=Sir Richard Wallace is announced in the English 
papers as the author of ‘“‘ An Englishman in Paris,” 
the two volumes of reminiscences just issued by the 
Messrs. Appleton. They relate to life in Paris during 
the reigns of Louis Philippe and Louis Napoleon, and 
in the Commune. Besides politics, society, art, and 
letters are dealt with. Sir Richard was himself an 
extremely interesting man. N. Y. Times. 


=F. Warne and Company publish ‘“‘ The Land ot 
the Almighty Dollar,’’ impressions of America by H. 
Panmure Gordon. The work is illustrated by Irving 
Montague. The same publishers announce a new 
serial library, to be known as the National Novel 
Series, in paper covers, well-printed, and on good 
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paper. The first issue will be ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” by Sir 
Walter Scott, followed at monthly intervals by “ Night 
and Morning’’ (Lytton), ‘‘ Heart of Midlothian” 
(Scott), and other standard novels. 


=The ninth volume of the new edition of ‘‘Cham- 
bers’ Encyclopedia’’ extends from ‘‘Round’’ to 
‘“‘Swansea”’ and contains numerous important 
articles. Such are Russia, Saint-Simon, Saint-Beuve, 
Salisbury, George Sand, Schiller, Schubert, Schopen- 
hauer, Sir Walter Scott, Seward, Shakespeare, Shel- 
ley, Sherman and Sheridan, Slang, Adam Smith, 
Southey, Socrates, and Sumner. The articles, 
which are mostly written by distinguished authors, 
have been extended and brought carefully down to 
date. Philadelphia Press. 
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=The new edition of the ‘‘ Cambridge Shakspere,” 
edited by Mr. W. Aldis Wright, has now pro- 
gressed as far as Volume VII., which contains 
the following plays: ‘‘ Timon of Athens,” ‘Julius 
Cesar,” ‘‘ Macbeth,” and ‘‘Hamlet.’’ In a note 
to the original preface, Mr. Aldis re-affirms his 
opinion with regard to the 1603 quarto of ‘“‘ Hamlet,” 
which he expressed in the Clarendon Press edition of 
that play (1871): ‘‘ That there was an old play on the 
story of Hamlet, some portions of which are still 
preserved in the quarto of 1603; that, about the year 
1603, Shakspere took this and began to remodel it for 
the stage, as he had done with other plays; that the 
quarto of 1603 represents the play after it had been 
retouched by him to a certain extent, but before his 
alterations were complete ; and that in the quarto of 
1604 we have for the first time the Hamlet of Shak- 
spere.”’ Inthe notes to this edition, use has been 
made of MS. annotations by Warburton in a copy ot 
his edition (1747), and also of a scarce anonymous 
edition of ‘‘ Hamlet” (12mo, 1718), which is now in 

the Shakspere Memorial Library at Birmingham. 
Academy. 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 
S. J. von Koenneritz : — 


The poem is complete as printed in April Book News. 


J.B. J.— 
D. H. Hamilton’s poems were published by himself many 
years ago in Lewiston, Maine. 
“‘ Who that gallant spirit shall resume, 
Leap from Eurotas’ bank, and call us from the tomb ?” 
Byron’s ‘Childe Harold,’ Second Canto. 
E. S. C.— 


Tennyson was born in 1809. 

Address Edmund Clarence Stedman, care of Chas. L. 
Webster, 67 Fifth Avenue, New York; Richard Henry 
Stoddard, Maz/ and Express, New York City. 


C.C. P. L— 


“The lightsome countenance of a friend,” etc. 
eae Sir Philip Sidney. 

Florence McCulley sends the following reply : 

The story refers tothe German, Lessing (1729-1781). The 
“Tf God should hold all truth inclosed 
in His right hand, and in His left only the ever-active im- 
pulse to the pursuit of truth, although with the condition 
that I should always and forever err, and should say to one, 
I should fall w:th submission upon His left hand, 
and say, ‘ Father, give! 


passage is as follows : 


‘choose !’ 
Pure truth is for thee alone.’ ” 


X. asks where the following lines are found and the con- 
cluding ones : ; 
“Oh what is so dead as a perished delight, 
Or a passion outlived or a hope overthrown,” etc. 
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Mrs. J. L. FLAG asks : 

Where can. I find poetical letter of Wm. Cowper, begin- 
ning : 

“¢ My very dear friend 

“T am going to send 

“ What when you have read 
“You will scratch your head 

« And say I suppose 

‘- There’s nobody knows 
“Whether what I have got 

“ Be verse or not, 

‘“«T have writ Charity,” etc., etc. ? 

The poem has been lost sight of for many years and is not 
fonnd in the most complete edition of Cowper’s Life, Works 
and Letters. 

J. B. J. asks where to find the following poems : 

1. “The Priest. and the Beggar,’ by D. H. Hamilton, be- 
ginning : 

“Once upon a time there was a priest 
Who met a crippled wag.” 

2. “ Bob Fletcher.”’ 

“I once knew a plowman, Bob Fletcher his name, 
Who was old, and was ugly, and so was his dame,” 


OBITUARY. 

RosE TERRY Cooke, died July 18, 1892, at Pittsfield, 
Mass. She was the author of “ Steadfast,’”’ a novel, a num- 
ber of short stories and sketches, and had published several 
volumes of poetry 

Miss ANNE REEVE ALDRICH, a young writer of high 
promise, died last month in New York City. She was a 
daughter of the late Herman D. Aldrich, a merchant of New 
York. She was born in 1866, and while a child she began 
to develop talent for imaginative writing. Much of her work 
which consisted of poems and short stories, has been printed 
in Scribner's and Century, and Lippincott’s. She had pub- 
lished two books, one a volume of poems entitled “ The 
Rose of Flame’’ and the other a novel called, “ The Feet 
of Love,’’ and another book is now in the publisher’s hands. 


WASHING BY THE BROOK. 


Where the alders girt a grassy, 
Leaf-embowered nook, 

There I spied a cottage iassie 
Washing by the brook. 


Bright the wavelets glanced beside her, 
Brighter was the look 

That she gave to him who spied her 
Washing by the brook. 


Sweet the songs of birds around her,— 
Songs from Natu-e’s book ; 

Sweeter hers to him who found her 
Washing by the brook. 


Heaven bless her! heaven watch her! 
Pride may overlook, 
But for graces never match her, 
Washing by the brook. 
From “ Connecticut River Reeds,” 
by Josiah Dean Canning. 
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DESCRIPTIVE 
PRICE-LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


HISTORY. 


GERMANY. By Heinrich Heine. In two volumes. 
The Works of Heinrich Heine. Translated from the 
German by Charles Godfrey Leland (Hans Breitmann). 
384-399 pp. 12 mo, $2.70; by mail, $2.96. 

At the present day itis almost needless to say anything 
about the value of Heine’s “Germany.” Every student of 
modern literature should become acquainted with this bril- 
liant work, which, by reason of its fluent style, penetrative 
criticism, and charming descriptive power. will afford him 
not only instruction but immeasurable delight. Mr. Leland, 
in his translation, has caught the spirit of the original with 
almost marvellous success, and to reproduce the German 
writer’s style with such accuracy, remembering what diffi- 
culties he places in the path of translators, is a feat rare 
indeed. For the general production of these volumes, we 
have the same warm praise as previously bestowed on the 
series, and we can only say that, when the edition is com- 
pleted, it will be worthy,of the author. Publishers’ Circular. 


LANCASTER AND YORK. A Century of English 
History (A. D. 1399-1485). By Sir James H. Ramsay, 
of Bamff, Bart., M. A.. Barrister-at Law; Late Student 
of Christ Church. With maps and illustrations. In 
two volumes. 498-560 pp. 8vo, $8.10; by mail, $8.56. 

A military history of a century full of fighting,in which 
special attention has been paid to the plans of battle-fields, 
the numbers engaged and the dates of events. The volumes 
are largely written as a compilation of chronicles and docu- 
ments, and the method has gathered a great multitude of 
deeply interesting facts. 


MANHATTAN. Historic and Artistic. A Six Day 
Tour of New York City. By Carolyn Faville Ober and 
Cynthia M. Westover. Illustrated. 232 pp. limp 
cloth, 60 cents; by mail, 70 cents ; paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 46 cents. 

It is the intention of the authors to present in as attractive 
a literary form as is possible a practical guide-book which 
has for its object economy of the sightseer’s time. Although 
historical and artistic points of interest are of first importance, 
the educational, commercial, municipal and philanthropic 
features are fully represented. There is a comprehensive 
chronological ecord of notable events that have occurred in 
the metropolis from its settlement in 1624 to 1891, and a 
general history which traces the social developments of New 
York City. Publishers Weekly. 
THE PERSONAL HIsToRY OF DAVID COPPERFIELD. 

By Charles Dickens. With eight illustrations. Sir 
John Lubbock’s Hundred Books, 523 pp. 12mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.05. 

The expiration of the copyright has made possible this 
publication which gives the first published edition without 
the preface written later. 

THE PURITAN IN HOLLAND, ENGLAND AND 
America. An Introduction to American History. By 
Douglas Campbell, A.M., LL.B. Member of the 
American Historical Association. In two volumes. 
509-588 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $4.00. 

See review. 

THE STORY OF THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE. By C. W. 
C. Oman, M. A., F. S. A., Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford, author of “ Warwick the Kingmaker,” 
“The Art of War in the Middle Ages,’ etc. The 
Story of the Nations series. Illustrated. 364 pp. I12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

See review. 

THUCYDIDES Translated by William Smith, D.D., 
Dean of Chester, 512 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.04. 

A reprint of the translation mate by Dr. William Smith, 
in 1753, and often reprinted since. 
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WITCHCRAFT IN SALEM VILLAGE IN 1692. . Together 
with some account of other witchcraft prosecutions in 
New England and elsewhere. By Winfield S. Nevins, 
author “Old Naumkeag,” “The North Shore,’ etc. 
Illustrated. 272 pp. Indexed, 12mo, $1.25, postpaid. 

An accurate compact history of ‘“ Witchcraft in Salem 
Village in 1692” has been a desideratuin. The want is 
excellently supplied in a neatly printed and liberally illus- 
trated volume by Winfield S. Nevins. The author is well- 
known as a minute and painstaking as well as pleasing 
writer on life and events in the early colonial days of the 
old Bay State. He describes Salem prior to the outbreak of 
the imported superstition, and then details, in a dozen chap- 
ters of horrots, the story of the prosecution and execution of 
the victims. The chapter reviewing the whole is a masterly 
summing-up, in which the author avoids dogmatism, and 
points the lesson for us that we should do nothing in politics 
or religion to make our descendants blush for us. We should 
have been glad if the author had given us a bibliography of 
the superstition in New England; but, within its own limits, 
the volume is a first-rate handbook of the subject. Those 
whose summer outings take them through Witch-land will, as 
the reviewer has personally proved, find this little book ex- 
tremely helpful. Especially valuable are the numerous illus- 
trations. Critic. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


AN AMERICAN STATESMAN. The Works and Words 
of James G. Blaine, Editor, Representative, Speaker, 
Senator, Cabinet Minister, Diplomat and true Patriot. 
A graphic record of his whole illustrious career, down 
to the present time. With portraits and illustrations. 
By Willis Fletcher Johnson, 4. M., author of “ Life of 
Sherman,” ‘Stanley and his Adventures,” “ History 
of the Johnstown Flood,” “ Sitting Bull and the Indian 
‘War,” “* My Country ’Tisof Thee,” etc. 535 pp. 12mo, 
$1.25; by mail, $1.42. 

A “ campaign life’ of Mr. Blaine. 

CONVERSATIONS WITH CARLYLE. 
Duffy, K. C. M. G. _ Illustrated. 
I2mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.47. 

These conversations give, on the whole, a pleasant impres- 
sion of the irascible Scot, as seen from the side of an inti- 
mate friendship of forty years’ duration, and go no small way 
towards counteracting the idea, left by many of the later 
publications about him, that he was always domineering and 
unsympathetic. Moreover, they preserve a large number of 
his piquant and forcible opinions on writers and books, in 
which, if his inherent limitations are revealed, a good deal 
more than his ordinary kindliness is shown, with much of his 
best insight. Sir Charles touches lightly upon the question 
of Mrs. Carlyle’s happiness in her marriage. He evidently 
thinks husband and wife to have been sufficiently compatible, 
but promises hereafter to recur to “the chief misapprehen- 


sions current in later years about the Chelsea household.” 
“. VY. Post. 


The Robin Hood of Vermont. By 
207 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 


Sir Charles Gavan 
261 pp. Indexed. 


ETHAN ALLEN. 
Henry Hall. 
cents. 

A life of Ethan Allen covering sources of information 
recently opened in his negotiations with the British after his 
release from his English imprisonment, giving his own ac- 
count of his treatment while a prisoner of war and in the 
earlier chapters of his life following familiar authorities. The 
work is written in a friendly spirit and treats him as the le- 
gendary hero or Robin Hood of Vermont. 


HELEN OF Troy. Her life and translation. Done 
into rhyme from the Greek books, by Andrew Lang, 
Sometime Fellow of Merton College, in Oxford. 204 
pp, I2mo, 75 cents, postpaid. 

This new edition of “ Helen of Troy’ will be heartily 
welcomed by Mr. Lang’s many admirers. The volume is 
got up in a style similar to that of his other works, which is 
but another way of saying that its get-up it all that the most 
fastidious of book-lovers could desire. 

Publishers’ Circular. 
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IsAAC CASAUBON. 1559-1614. By Mark Pattison. 
Second edition. With frontispiece portrait. 504 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $5.40; by mail, $5.53. 

A reprint of a work which first appeared in 1875, with 
corrections from a manuscript revision left by the author who 
died in 1884. The book is without a rival as a picture of 
literary life in the sixteenth century. 


ITALIAN CHILD-LIFE; OR, MARIETTA’S GOOD TIMES. 
3y Marietta Ambrosi. Illustrated. 182 pp. 12mo, 
60 cents; by mail, 70 cents. 

Marietta Ambrosi is an Italian who has made her home in 
America for many years. Her material is drawn from her 
own experience, her little work presenting the true story of 
the child-life of an Italian girl. It takes up the simple de- 
tails of the home, the little games and plays which, with true 
dramatic genius, Marietta was always improvising; the 
various kinds of work in which children assist in Italy, such 
as helping to raise and care for silkworms, selling cocoons, 
making card-cases, portfolios, etc.; the fete days, the relig- 
ious ceremonies, and all the various novel features of the life 
of a peasant child in sunny Italy. Publishers’ Weekly. 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF LONDON. By Laurence 
Hutton, author of “ Literary Landmarks of Edinburgh,” 
etc. Revised and enlarged. With portraits. 367 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

The new edition of Laurence Hutton’s ‘ Literary Land- 
marks of London” is the eighth that has appeared since 
1885. This shows an average of one edition of the book 
for each year. Mr. Hutton has revised his matter for the 
present edition, adding notes, and, so far as possible, bring- 
ing it down to the present day. But the distinctive mark of 
this series is the portraits, of which there are seventy-four. 

N.Y. Times. 


LoRD WILLIAM BENTINCK. By Demetrius C. 
Boulger, authcr of “The History of China,” etc. 
With map. Rulers of India series. 208 pp. 12mo, 
54 cents ; by mail, 64 cents. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND. Edited, 
with a preface and notes, by the Duc de Broglie, of the 
‘French Academy. ‘Translated by Mrs. Angus Hall. 
With an introduction by the Honorable Whitelaw Reid, 
American Minister in Paris. Volume V (completing 
the work). With portraits. 431 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$1.90; by mail, 2.10. 


PRATERITA. Scenes and Thoughts in My Past 
Life. By John Ruskin, author of ‘“* Modern Painters,’’ 
“Stones of Venice,” etc. With portraits. Ruskin’s 
Works XXVI. 380 pp. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.05. 

This is a reprint of Ruskin’s autobiography, giving two 
books in one volume and bringing the story of his life down 
to 1849, when he had already published “ Modern Painters,” 
and was publishing the’ “ Seven Lamps of Architecture.” 


SwiFt. Selections from His Works. Edited, with 
life, introductions and notes, by Henry Craik. In two 
volumes. Vol. I. 476 pp. 1I2mo, $1.58; by mail, 

B72. 

sie except the most famous of his works, it is probable 
that the writings of the immortal Dean of St. Patrick’s are 
much less familiar to the present generation than they deserve 
to be. A portion of this unmerited neglect may be due to 
the fact that much of what he wrote refers to the social and 
political life of two centuries ago, and is loaded with allus- 
ions to the persons and politics of his time. Mr. Henry 

Craik has undertaken a task that should go far toward re- 

moving this difficulty, He is editing selections from the 

works of Swift in two volumes, the first of which has just 
been published by the Clarendon Press. A succinct account 
of the life of Swift is prefixed, and there are introductory pre- 
faces to the various selections, which place the student in 
possession of the outlines of the subject of which each work 
treats, and the circumstances in which it was composed. 
There are, in addition, copious notes at the end of the book. 
London Bookseller. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH GAMEKEEPER 
(John Wilkins, of Stanstead, Essex). Edited by Arthur 
H. Byng and Stephen M. Stephens. Illustrated. 439 
pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

A novelty, and a very acceptable one, in the way of remin- 
iscences may be found in “ The Autobiography of a Game- 
keeper.” This is a story of John Wilkins, of Stanstead, 
Essex. It is instructive without doubt, but more particularly 
is it interesting, amusing and refreshing. The editors seem to 
have displayed excellent judgment in dealing with the text, 
It affords what the reader cannot help but feel is avery justi- 
fiable idea of John Wilkins. The narrator begins with his 
earliest recollections, which date nearly seventy years back, 
and thereafter rambles as he pleases. He tells of the thrash- 
ings bestowed upon him by his father, who was also a game- 
keeper, and naturally a stern man, of the fist fights and rab- 
bit snarings of his boyhood, of his affrays with the poachers, 
of the duties and tricks of his business, of the treatment of 
dogs, of his methods in the breeding and rearing of game, 
and of all that an English gamekeeper might be expected to 
be interested in and wise about. He vaunts his courage and 
his skill with a freedom warranted by both his age and his 
nationality, and it is fascinating to listen tohim. His portrait 
and other illustrations add to the interest of the book. 

MN. Y. Sun. 


THE EARL OF DERBY. By George Saintsbury. With 
frontispiece portrait. The Queen’s Prime Ministers. 223 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

See review. 

THE KNIGHTLY SOLDIER. A biography of Major 
Henry Ward Camp. By Chaplain H. Clay Trumbull. 
Illustrated. New and revised edition. 323 pp. 12mo, 
$1.20; by mail, $1.37. 

We are glad to see a “ new and revised ”’ edition of “ The 
Knightly Soldier.” Not that the first edition required 
“revision”? of any kind, but simply for the merit of the 
book from the first and its value as an inspiring tribute to 
one of the noblest young heroes who offered up his life in 
the last war, When we first read the book we thought it 
was the very best biography that had grown out of the War. 
As we look it over now in the new edition it has lost none 
of its freshness, and we are still unable to think of any 
other to compare with it. The young student-soldier and 
his memoirs are both perfect in their way. If any in all 
that struggle deserved the lines which Dr. Bushnell applied 
to Camp in his commemorative address at Yale in 1865, 
he did: 

** For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer.” 
NV. Y. Independent. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHARLES SAMUEL KEENE. 
By George Somes Layard. Illustrated. 463 pp. 8vo, 
$6.00; by mail, $6.32. 

This is a delightful volume, especially to those who take 
an interest in art and literary matters and have for many 
years regarded Charles Keene, through the pages of Punch, 
as a dear and much-valued friend. The portrait of the 
artist, which forms the frontispiece of the volume, shows 
with excellent fidelity the manner of man he was, and the 
reader may pleasurably spend some time in studying the 
face and gathering from his observations some knowledge of 
Keene’s character, afterwards to be verified by a perusal of 
Mr. Layard’s interesting pages. Charles Keene was by no 
means one of the men who attract a large personal follow- 
ing. He was quiet and reserved in manner, making no 
showy exhibition of his attainments; and it was only with 
his intimate friends that he would be humorous. Even in 
Mr. Layard’s volume, good as it is, the chief attraction, it 
must be confessed, arises from the many specimens of the 
artist’s skill which are scattered over its pages, and each of 
these illustrations, even to the smallest, is a thing to ponder 
over for its comic qualities. As for the letters of Charles 
Keene, they are chiefly remarkable for the light they cast on 
the personality of the writer, and the reference they make to 
contemporary men and topics. Within the limits of a short 
review it is impossible to do full justice to Mr. Layard’s 
book, but enough has been said, we hope, to indicate the 
exceptional attraction of the work. Publishers’ Circular. 
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THE LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. With a history of his 
literary, political and religious career in America, 
France and England. By Moncure Daniel Conway, 
author of “ Omitted Chapters of History Disclosed in 
the Life and Papers of Edmund Randolph,” “ George 
Washington and Mount Vernon,” etc. To which is 
added a sketch of Paine by William Cobbett. (Hither- 
to unpublished). With portraits. In two volumes. 
380-489 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $4.11. 

See review. 

VERNON HEATH'S RECOLLECTIONS. 
354 pp. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66, 

Vernon Heath, a nephew of Robert Vernon who gave a 
large collection to the National Gallery, has been for nearly 
fifty years—since 1841—a well-known English photographer 
of landscape, buildings and persons, and this volume recounts 
his reminiscences and includes many anecdotes of persons cf 
the last generation. 


With portrait. 


TRAVEL. 

FRANCE OF To-Day. A survey, comparative and 
retrospective. By M. Betham-Edwards, officer De I’ 
Instruction De France, author of “ Exchange no Rob- 
bery,” ‘ Next of Kin—Wanted,” etc. 335 pp. I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.04. 

See review. 

LANCASHIRE. Brief historical and descriptive notes. 
By Leo H. Grindon, author of “The Manchester 
Flora,’ “* Manchester Banks and Bankers,’ etc. With 
many illustrations. 355 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.66. 

The author of this volume, as he tells us in his preface, 
has only had opportunity of briefly calling attention to the 
many interesting features of Lancashire. To treat them at 
length, and as they fully deserve, would have required far 
more space than he has had at his disposal. But the book is 
attractive if only for the informal glimpses it affords of 
Lancashire towns and peculiarities. Among the subjects 
discussed in the various chapters are the cotton district and 
the manufacture of cotton, the inland scenery south of 
Lancaster, the seashore and the Lake District, the ancient 
castles and monastic buildings, the old churches and the old 
halls, peculiarities of character, dialect and pastimes, the 
natural history and the fossils, etc. The volume is further 
distinguished by a large number of excellent illustrations. 

Publishers’ Circular. 

MISSING FRIENDS. Being the adventures of a Danish 
emigrant in Queensland (1871-1880). Illustrated. 
Adventure series, 312 pp. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

The hero of these adventures was born in Copenhagen, 
1850; tiring of home restraints at the age of 21 years, he 
sought employment in Hamburg; after a short stay there an 
alluring prospectus induces him to emigrate to Queensland. 
He describes in detail life on board an emigrant ship, dwel- 
ling especially on the hardships of the voyage, with the 
cruelty of the doctor, pictures the sentiments of the emi- 
grants on sighting land, and includes a varied experience on 
the Herbert River, in the gold diggings, with a Danish 
maiden, and finally concludes a review of an adventurous 
life with the statement that his object in relating these ex- 
periences has been to give a true picture of Australian life. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

NORWAY AND THE NORWEGIANS. By C. F. Keary, 
M.A., F.S.A. Author of “ The Vikings in Western 
Christendom,” etc. With map. 407 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

Mr. Keary’s little volume is the work of a scholar who 
thoroughly understands his subject, being not so much a 
guide-book as a compendium of absolutely everything relat- 
ing to the Northern kingdom. The section on Iceland and 
the Icelanders is especially valuable; but then, as every one 
knows or ought to know, the Norseman is Mr. Keary’s 
specialty. There is also a very able, but regrettably brief 
chapter on modern Norwegian literature. We commend the 
author’s fair and common sense view of the Ibsen social 
drama to the attention of our English Ibsenites. Mr Keary 
does not, like Ibsen’s eminent French translator, insinuate 
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that the condition of things imagined or revealed by the 
authof of ‘Ghosts’ argues “something rotten in the state 
of Denmark,” but he thinks that, “ when time has stripped 
them of the rather adventitious aid of their connexion with 
burning questions of the day,” these “ bourgeois ’’ plays will 
hardly hold a very high place among creative works. The 
sections on Swedish and Danish history are not quite so sat- 
isfactory, though here limited space might well be pleaded 
as an excuse fora somewhat pérfunctory treatment. Alto- 
gether the only fault we have to find with Mr. Keary’s book 
is that it is not as long again, Atheneum. 


PICTURES OF TRAVEL. By Heinrich Heine. In two 
volumes. The works of Heinrich Heine. Translated 
from the German by Charles Godfrey Leland. (Hans 


Breitmann.) 400-470 pp. 12mo, $2.70; by mail, $2.97. 
This is the first attempt to give an English translation of 
all Heine’s writings, The present volume has a penetrating 
preface by Dr. Leland and includes, besides Heine’s preface 
to his works, the ‘** Homeward Journey,” “ Hasty Journey,” 
“ North Sea”’ (three parts), “‘Ideas”’ and “ New Spring.” 
THE NATURALISTIN LA PLATA. By W. H. Hudson, 
C.M.G.S. Joint author of “ Argentine Ornithology.” 


With illustrations. 388 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.00; 
by mail, $3.23. 
See review. 
RELIGION. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE ACTS OF 
THE AposTLeEs, By J. M. Stifler, D.D., Professor of 
New Testament Exegesis in Crozer Theological Semin- 
ary. 287 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

A study, from a devout and believing standpoint, of Acts, 
describing its object, sketching its course and development and 
explaining its parts and their relations, Authorities are not 
quoted and the book is intended for inquirers to whom many 
books are not accessible. 

ELEMENTS OF MORAL THEOLOGY. Based on the 
Summa Theologiz of St. Thomas Aquinas. By John 
J. Elmendorf, S. T. D. Lecturer in Moral Theology at 
the Western Theological Seminary, and sometime Pro- 
fessor of Mental Philosophy in Racine College, U. S. 
A. 655 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.25; by mail, $2.43. 

It is an encouraging sign of the trend of moral as well as 
speculative thought in these days that a work like Dr. El- 
mendorf s bulky volume should find encouragement enough 
to justify its publication, Dr. Elmendorf is a highly respected 
and respectable clergyman of the Episcopal Church, and has 
been a faithful laborer in the department of philosophy for 
many years. He makes no extravagant claims in regard to 
what he has here attempted, and is very modest in expressing 
judgment upon his present effort. The subject itself and 
anything like a satisfactory discussion of it require large 
space, and at first sight the student and general reader may 
well be a little alarmed at the number of pages before him. 
He will, however, on exam‘nation, find that the author had 
no alternative in the matter, He begins with an introduction 
on the will, good and evil, vices and sins, and law. Then, 
in Part II., he treats of ‘“‘the theology virtues,” 7. ¢., faith, 
hope, charity, and their opposites. Next, in Part III, he 
sets forth “the cardinal virtues ’’ of prudence, justice, and re- 
ligion, with their opposites, together with courage, fortitude, 
and temperance, and allied virtues and opposites. Part IV. 
is supplementary, contains twelve chapters, and discusses 
matters of conscience, right and justice, injury, law of sacra- 
ments, visitation of the sick, holy orders, holy matrimony, 
and duties to the State. St. Thomas Aquinas is likely to 
hold the place assigned him in this department, and Dr. El- 
mendorf is a devout student of “the Angelic Doctor.”” A 
single sentence displays his spirit; “ It only remains that 
the writer lay this poor attempt at enunciating the will of our 
one Lord at His blessed feet, publicly entreating pardon for 
its errors, and asking the prayer of every Christian reader to 
the same end.” N. Y. Times. 
GosPpEL Hymns. Nos. 5 and6combined. For use 

in Gospel meetings and other religious services. By Ira 
D, Sankey, James McGranahan and Geo, C. Stebbins, 
400 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 72 
cents. 
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This hymn-book, in which each hymn is printed with its 
music, contains 438 pieces, all duplicates being omitted, and 
a number of familiar hymns and tunes being added from 
volumes I, II, III and IV. 


LEADERS OF THOUGHT IN THE MODERN CHURCH. 
By Thomas Renan, author of “Through Death to 
Life,” “* Divine Sovereignty,” etc. With portrait. 191 
pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 


On CALVARY. Anonymous. 394 pp. 
40 cents; by mail, 49 cents. 

In a study of sacred literature the first eleven chapters are 
devoted to Calvary, from the days of the patriarchs to the 
life of our Lord; other chapters, without regard to chrono- 
logical order, give the history and graphic descriptions of 
notable Biblical places, such as the Mount of Olives, Mount 
Carmel, The Mount of Temptation, Nazareth, Hebron, The 
Sea of Galilee, Palace Shushon, etc. Publishers’ Weekly. 


12mo, paper, 


PHASES OF THOUGHT AND CRITICISM. By Brother 
Azarias, of the Brothers of the Christian Schools. 273 
pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

See review. 


QUESTIONS OF FAITH AND Duty. By the Right Rev. 
Anthony W. Thorold, D. D., Lord Bishop of Winches- 
ter, Prelate of the Most Noble Order of the Garter. 
Hon. Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 355 pp. 
Indexed, 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

The present Bishop of Winchester has the rare gift of 
conveying spiritual instruction in an acceptable manner; and 
a good manner in this, as in other things, is more than half 
the way to success. Simple, yet well-chosen language , 
familiar topics presented in a new light; serious thoughts 
combined with a certain amount of pious fervor—these con- 
stitute the elements out of which the writer constructs the 
religious works for which he is deservedly noted. The new 
volume deals with such themes as the Personal Life, the 
Home, Sorrow, Secret Faults and the like; but the charm 
and grace which are thrown over them invest the well-worn 
subjects with an attraction all their own. London Bookseller. 


SERAMPORE LETTERS. Being the unpublished cor- 
respondence of William Carey and others with John 
Williams, 1800-1816. Edited by Leighton and Mor- 
nay Williams. With an introduction by Thomas Wright. 
Illustrated. 150 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

This is one of those invaluable contributions to history 
which without undertaking the wider scope, give a sketch all 
the more vivid that it is somewhat confined. John Williams, 

a Welshman, intended for a position in the Established 

Church, became in 1798 pastor of a Baptist Church on Fay- 

ette Street (now Oliver Street), in New York City. From 

his first arrival he had interested himself in mission work 
and was associated from its very commencement with the 

New York Missionary Society, founded in 1796, whose atten- 

tion was specially turned to the Indians. Carey’s work in 

India was then attracting much attention, and Mr. Williams 

seems to have written to him in 1800 about the work of the 

New York Society and invited correspondence as to Mr. 

Carey’s work in India. This called forth a reply from Mr. 

Carey, giving a most interesting sketch of his work, and 

inaugurating a correspondence that was kept up for several 

years ‘The letters include, with several from Mr. Carey, 

a number from Andrew Fuller, John Ryland and others, and 

give glimpses of not only the work in India, but of the spirit 

of the men in England to whose faith and courage mission 
work owes so much. NV. Y. Independent. 


THE Hope OF THE GOSPEL. By George MacDonald, 
author of “‘ Unspoken Sermons,” ‘“ The Flight of the 
Shadow,” etc. 242 pp. I2mo, 90cents; by mail, $1.02. 

The author is best known as a novelist, but his admirers 
know him also as a man of deep religious nature—a little 
shaky on theology, it is true, but in this respect he is not 
unlike any one who thinks at all. The book is a series of 
earnest discussions which lapse into homilies full of heart, 
faith and aspiration. N. Y. Herald. 
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THE TEACHING OF JESUS. By Hans Hinrich Wendt, 
D. D., Ord. Professor of Theology, Heidelberg. Trans- 
lated by Rev. John Wilson, M. A., Montreux, Switzer- 
land. In two volumes. Vol. II. 408 pp. 8vo, $2.25; 
by mail, $2.42. 

A translation of the second volume of Prof. Wendt’s work 
on Jesus which is entitled “‘ Lehre jesus.” The first volume, 
as yet untranslated, gives a critical examination of the Gos- 
pel sources. A summary of its results is given in this vol- 
ume in 8 or 10 pages; but the work as a whole gives “ The 
Contents of the Teaching of Jesus,” as the second vol- 
ume is called. 

THE VOICE FROM SINAI. The eternal bases of the 
moral law. By F. W. Farrar, D. D., F. R.S, Chap- 
lain-in-Ordinary to the Queen. 314 pp. I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.25. 

Archdeacon Farrar furnishes a fresh contribution on a 
profound topic. In “The Voice from Sinai,’ he affirms 
that there we have “the eternal bases of the moral law.’’ 
After an introduction of thirty pages he discusses, in his 
usual earnest way of appeal and remonstrance, ‘‘ The Ten 
Words,” “The Law Our Tutor,” and “The Manner of 
Keeping the Commandments.” Next, he devotes sermons 
to the Commandments in order, and concludes with some 
apposite remarks on ‘“ Thou shalt not,” the negative form in 
which the Commandments are imposed as a moral law, and 
a brief note on the Second Commandment, touching the 
nature and character of God, as ‘‘a jealous God,’’ and the 
visiting of the parents’ sin on their children. The sermons 
were listened to in Westminster Abbey by crowded congre- 
gations when, as we are told, “the number of young men 
who were content to stand for hours in the transepts of the 
Abbey in order to hear them was unusually large and 
attentive.” Dr. Farrar has made due and careful use of the 
writings of Bishop Andrewes, Archbishop Leighton, 
Dr. Isaac Barrow, and also acknowledges himself indebted 
to a volume on the subject by the late Dr. E. A. Washburn, 
of New York. Taken as a whole, it is an admirable volume. 

N.Y. Times. 

WESLEY AND Episcopacy. A collection of evidence 
showing that John Wesley neither originated nor 
approved of Episcopacy in American Methodism. Re- 
printed from the Methodist Recorder. By D. S. 
Stephens, D. D., editor of the Methodist Recorder. 
gO pp. I2mo, paper, Io cents, postpaid. 

A reprint of a series of articles which appeared in the first 
half of the current year in the Pittsburg A/ethodist Recorder, 
intended to show that John Wesley did not introduce episco- 
pacy into America. The articles grew out of a controversy 
with the St Louis Central Christian Advocate which chal- 
lenged the Methodist Recorder to make good the assertion 
just noted. 

WINNING SONGS FOR USE IN MEETINGS FOR CHRIS- 
TIAN WORSHIP OR WoRK. Editors, Jno. R. Sweeney, 
Wm. J. Kirkpatrick, and H. L. Gilmour. 192 pp. 
12mo, 30 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 

The tunes are chiefly by the three authors mentioned—the 
hymns are from various sources. 


SCIENCE. 


DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN. An exposition of the 
Darwinian theory and a discussion of Post-Darwinian 
questions. By George John Romanes, M. A., LL. D., 
F. R. S. Part I. The Darwinian Theory. With 
portrait. 460 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, $2.00, postpaid. 

This book forms Part I. of what will be shortly—in the 
autumn, Mr. Romanes hopes—a complete account of the 

Darwinian Theory, and of the supplementary as well as of 

the opposing theories which have been put forward since the 

appearance of the “Origin of Species.” It was originally 
intended to preface the volume now under consideration by 
an introductory sketch dealing with evolution before 

Darwin ; but this project has, it appears, been abandoned; 

at any rate, the introductory volume is “ to stand over for an 

indefinite time.” The present volume hardly challenges 
criticism in so far as it is an exposition pure and simple of 

Darwin’s theory of natural selection; this theory is now 
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accepted “ as a cause, even if it be not /#e cause, of evolu- 
tion’ by the vast majority of naturalists. We are of opinion, 
however, that Mr. Romanes has occasionally exaggerated 
the strength of certain arguments, particularly of those which 
have been deduced from the remarkable and complex phe- 
nomena of animal colours and markings. 

Here, and in one or two other places, it has appeared to 
us as if the mantle of Darwin had descended upon Mr. 
Romanes in such a way as to obscure his vision, instead of 
resting gracefully upon his shoulder. Publishers’ Circular. 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY ENGINEERING. By Edward 

Trevert, author of “ Everybody’s Hand-book of Elec- 
tricity,” ‘‘ Electricity and its Recent Applications,” 
“ Armature and Field-Magnet Winding,” etc. With 
illustrations and index. Embracing practical hints upon 
power house, dynamo, motor and line construction for the 
use of students. 186 pp. 8vo, $1.60; by mail, $1.73. 

Embraces practical hints on the power house and its ap- 
paratus, dynamo-motor and line construction ; describes car 
wiring, the trolley apparatus, treats of traction roads and other 
relative matter; includes general remarks on motor-men, a 
history of the electric railway, methods of electrically con- 
trolling street cars, and considers the electric street railway 
asan investment. The work is designed for students, and 
indexed. Publishers’ Weekly. 
ELECTRICITY UP TO DATE FOR LIGHT, POWER AND 

TRACTION, By John B. Verity, M. Inst. E. E. 178 
pp. Indexed. 16mo, paper, 60 cents; by mail, 67 
cents. 

“‘ Verityi”’ is a London electric supply and contract com- 
pany, and Mr. John B. Verity has written a clear, brief, 
strictly popular account of the English situation in the use of 
electric light and power brought down to the middle of last 
year. 

In STARRY REALMS. By Sir Robert 5. Ball, D. Sc., 
LL. D., F. R.S., author of “ Starland,” etc. With num- 
erous illustrations. 364 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.90; 
by mail, $2.07. 

The contents of this handsomely-got-up volume have 
within the last few years seen the light in various periodicals, 
and are now gathered into a consecutive whole, each chapter 
having had the benefit of the author’s careful revision. There 
are in all twenty-three chapters, and they deal with such 
topics as The Heat of the Sun, The Moon’s History, The 
Lunar World, An Evening with the Telescope, Photograph- 
ing the Stars, with all the wealth of knowledge, and faculty 
of imparting it in a manner interesting to the least learned 
reader, that di tinguishes all Sir Robert Ball’s work in the 
popularisation of science. There are many admirable illustra- 
tions from photographs of the planets. London Bookseller. 
MATTER, ETHER AND MorTIon. The factors and rela- 

tions of Physical Science. By A. E. Dolbear, Ph. D., 
Professor of Physics, Tuft’s College, author of “ The 
Telephone,” “ The Art of Projecting,” etc. 334 pp. 
12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.47. 

Professor A. E. Dolbear’s work is a presentation of the 
principles of physical science, and contains the data of thirty 
years of study and experiment condensed and arranged in a 
readable form. There are chapters on such subjects as mat- 
ter, ether, motion, heat, electricity, chemism, and life. 

Philadelphia Press. 

MINERALOGY. By Frederick H. Hatch, Ph. D., F. G. 
S., of the Geological Survey of England and Wales, 
author of “‘ An Introduction to the Study of Petrology.” 
With 115 illustrations. Library of Popular Science, 
124 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

A brief summary of mineralogy, with a short view of 
crystallography, and descriptions of the leading families of 
minerals, selected with reference to an English public. 
PHOTOGRAPHY: ITs HisToRY, PROCESSES, APPARA- 

TUS AND MATERIALS. Comprising working details of 
the more important methods. By A. Brothers, F. R. A. 
S. With plates by many of the processes described, 
and illustrations in the text. 364 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$4.00; by mail, $4.22. 

This hand-book gives a history of photography, discusses 
its theory and practice, describes methods and gives formule, 
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expiains various photo-reproductive processes with sample 

plates and has a closing chapter on the application of photo- 

graphy. 

SEA-SIDE AND WAyY-SIDE. No. 4. By Julia Mc- 
Nair Wright. [Illustrated by C. S. King. Nature 
readers. 361 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 73 cents. 

The present volume is intended to serve as a preliminary 
to a more profound study of geology, astronomy and biology. 
It will be found to very attractively explain the simpler 
mysteries of nature and should especially be appreciated by 
young people. Publishers’ Circular. 
THE HumMAN Minp. A Text Book of Psychology. In 

two volumes. By James Sully, M. A., LL. D., Exam- 
iner in Mental and Moral Science in the University of 
London, author of “ Outlines of Pyschology,” etc. 5o1- 
393 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $4.14. 

Mr. Sully’s “ Outlines of Psychology,” whose second edi- 
tion appeared in 1885, gives a statement of the received Eng- 
lish view of this subject. It is intended as an introductory 
work, and has been successful. The present volume supple- 
ments this with an account of recent physiological discov- 
eries in psychology, but the author holds that while these may 
illuminate the field of psychological action, they cannot ex- 
plain it. 

THE VACATION CLuB. By Adah J. Todd. Illustrated. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

A series of chats on the rocks, plants, insects and marine 
life of a particular region (not specified) cast into the form of 
dialogues with children which include also two on stars and 
one on chemistry. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


PROPERTY, ITS ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. By Ch. 
Letourneau, General Secretary to the Anthropological 
Society of Paris, and Professor in the School of Anthro- 
pology. The Contemporary Science series. 401 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 94 cents; by mail, $1.07. 

Whatever failings may be discerned in this volume—and 
they certainly will not be many—want of thoroughness will 
not be one of them. M. Letourneau goes to the very heart 
of his subject, and whether discoursing of the rights of prop- 
erty amongst animals, primitive hordes and tribes, and 
monarchic tribes ; in Malaysia, Ancient Egypt and Abyssinia, 
China, Japan, and the Indo-Chinese States; amongst the 
Berbers, Semites, and Aryans of Asia; in Ancient Rome, 
Barbarous Europe, and under the Feudal System, he is in- 
variably interesting and exhaustive in his treatment. The 
book is both thoughtful and instructive, and should be highly 
valued by students of one of the most interesting questions of 
modern times. Publishers’ Circular. 
SOCIALISM. Utopian and Scientific. By Frederick 

Engels. Translated by Edward Aveling, D. S., Fellow 
of University College, London. With a special intro- 
duction by the author. I17 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 84 cents. 

THE ORIGIN OF METALLIC CURRENCY AND WEIGHT 
STANDARDS. By William Ridgeway, M A., Professor 
of Greek in Queen’s College, Cork. Illustrated. With 
appendix and index. 427 pp. 8vo, $5.40; by mail, 

-57- 

Pit Ridgeway’s theory is that before the use of metals 
there was a universal unit of barter throughout Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, to wit, the cow. Of all the metals gold first be- 
came known, ard the balance was invented in order to weigh 
gold. Consequently, the earliest unit of weight was the gold 
unit; and this was fixed at the amount of gold exchangeable 
fora cow. Strangely enough, the cow had the same gold 
value in all countries and in all ages, namely, 130 to 135 
grains Troy ($5 is 129 grains, 900 fine). In order to repro- 
duce this unit, there were rules for building it up from the 
seeds of different kinds of grains, The author does not 
mention that similar rules were given by Arabian metrologists 
for forming the dirhem and mithcal. All the leading systems 
of weights of antiquity are pa-sed in review and explained 
on these principles. The Roman as is made to have been a 
bar of copper from which fractions were broken off as required. 
Many places in this essay are marked by the arbitrariness and 
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the one-eyedness which belong to the old books. But judg- 
ing it as a performance of the old school, in which complete 
truth and finality are not to be expected, but only valuable 
suggestions mixed with fancies, it must be acknowledged that 
this is a strong work. It bristles with interesting facts, many 
of which have never before been used by metrologists. The 
evidences are marshalled with consummate skill, and we 
cannot doubt that several of the doctrines here put forth will 
take a permanent place among the principles of ancient 
metrology. NV. Y. Post. 

THE PRACTICAL WORKING OF THE AUSTRALIAN 
SYSTEM OF VOTING IN MASSACHUSETTS. By Richard 
H. Dana. Publications of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, No. 55. 18 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 50 cents, postpaid. 

THE MERITS AND DEFECTS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
BALLot LAw or 1891. By Charles C. Binney, of 
Philadelphia. The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, No. 56. 39 pp. 8vo, paper, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 

Both these papers are written by lawyers familiar with this 
legislation and the two pamphlets cover the one, the Massa- 
chusetts law in its early practice, and the other Pennsylvania 
law as studied before being put into execution. 

THE WRITINGS AND SPEECHES OF GROVER CLEVE: 
LAND. Selected and edited, with an introduction, by 
George F. Parker. With frontispiece portrait. 571 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.09. 

The nomination of ex-President Cleveland by the Demo- 
cratic party gives special and immediate value to “ The 
Writings and Speeches of Grover Cleveland,” selected and 
edited by George F. Parker. The book contains nothing, 
beyond the compiler’s introduction, but material from Mr. 
Cleveland’s own pen, and nothing seems to be lacking of the 
many State papers, letters and speeches upon which the 
candidate’s fame and popularity largely rest. There is a 
great deal of it, too—more than five hundred pages—and it 
is cheap enough to be purchased by any one who wishes to 
know its contents. N. Y. Herald. 
Wuo Pays Your TAXES? A consideration of the 

question of Taxation. By David A. Wells, George H. 
Andrews, Thomas G. Shearman, Julien T. Davies, 
Joseph Dana Miller, Bolton Hall and others. Edited 
by Bolton Hall. Questions of the Day series. 239 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

The main proposition which lies at the basis of the theory 
of taxation pressed by the Tax Reform Association is the 
very sound one that taxes should be laid mostly on real 
estate, as these taxes cannot be evaded and press less injur- 
iously on the producing and industrious classes. The volume 
argues also with great force that taxes should not be Jaid on 
business plant of any kind. As to the question who pay the 
taxes we agree with Mr. Bolton that, whatever the tax may 
be, in the last resort, the consumer pays, and that the final 
step in the payment has not been taken until the final step of 
consumption has been reached, and then the consumer pays. 
This is a matter for every citizen to ponder for himself, in 
whatever form the tax exists, whether it is direct or indirect, 
the consumer pays. NV. Y. Independent. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 

ERASMUS AND OTHER Essays. By Marcus Dods, 
D. D., Professor of Exegetical Theology, New College, 
Edinburgh. Second edition. 376 pp. 12mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.62. 

These essays on Erasmus, Hippolytus, Clement, Maurice, 
Confucius, Marcus Aurelius, and several general subjects 
appeared in “Good Words,” “ British and Foreign Evan- 
gelical Review,” and like periodicals treat their subjects 
from a cultivated liberal orthodox view. 

EssAyS ON LITERATURE AND PHILOSOPHY. By 
Edward Caird, M. A., LL. D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, author of 
“The Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant.” In 
two volumes. 267-553 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.25; 
by mail, $2.45. 

Dr. Caird is in the prime and vigor of life, a younger 
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brother of a famous Scottish preacher, who since 1873 has 

been Principal of the University of Glasgow, Dr. John 

Caird. All the papers included in the present volumes have 

already been published, (except one, the lecture on Carlyle). 

Beginning with Dante, he gives a very interesting and 

judicious account of the great poet in his relation to the 

theology and ethics of the Middle Ages. Then follow 
essays of about the same length on Goethe and Philosophy, 

Rousseau, Wordsworth, the Problem of Philosophy at the 

present time, and an appreciative estimate of ‘‘ The Genius of 

Carlyle.” Volume I1. contains elaborate contributions made 

to the Encyclopedia Britannica, on ‘“ Cartesianism”’ and 

“ Metaphysics.”” Later discussions are on the philosophy of 

Spinoza and the general relations between metaphysics, 

logic and psychology. Dr. Caird’s style is well adapted to 

setting forth the truths and facts to be dealt with. It is 
clear and concise, such as a man would be likely to use who 
knew what he was talking about and was desirous of 
putting the reader in full possession thereof. The essay on 

Wordsworth will perhaps prove unsatisfactory to ardent 

admirers of that poet, but whether so or not, it evinces a 

patient study and a spirit of fairness not to be denied. For 

most readers we bespeak a careful study of these problems 
of philosophy. It will well repay all who desire to attain 
sound views. N. Y. Times. 

EssAyS UPON SOME CONTROVERTED QUESTIONS. By 
Thomas H. Huxley, F. R.S. 489 pp. 12mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.66. 

Hortus Inciusus. In Montibus Sanctis. Coeli 
Enarrant. By John Ruskin, LL. D. Ruskin’s Works, 
XXV. With portrait. 337 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.05. 

LIFE JN MOTION OR MUSCLE AND NERVE. A course 
of six lectures delivered before a Juvenile Auditory at 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain during the Christ- 
mas holidays of 189192. By John Gray McKendrick, 
M. D., LL. D., PF. R.S., F. R. C P. E., Professor of 
Physiology in the University of Glasgow and formerly 
Fullerian Professor of Physiology in the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain. 200 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.22. 

A clear and well-illustrated account of the way in which 
nerves transmit sensation and muscles contract, whether 
under voluntary or involuntary stimulus, An admirable 
presentation. 

SOCIAL AND LITERARY PAPERS. By Charles Chauncey 
Shackford, Emeritus Professor in Cornell University. 
299 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

The essays and critiques in this volume were prepared by 
the author to be read before private clubs and societies. 
Their publication was interrupted midway by his death. 
They are too bright and too well done to be lost, and are 
both entertaining and instructive. NV. Y. Independent. 


REFERENCE. 


A DICTIONARY OF ELECTRICAL WorDS, TERMS, and 
PHRASES. By Edwin J. Houston, A. M., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Physical Geography in the 
Central High School of Philadelphia; Professor of 
Physics in the Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania ; 
Electrician of the International Electrical Exhibition, 
etc. Second edition, rewritten and greatly enlarged. 
562 pp. 8vo, $4.00; by mail, $4.32. 

This large octavo contains, as stated in the preface, more 
than double the matter and about twice the number of defini- 
tions which appeared in the earlier work, ‘The book holds 
an intermediate position between a dictionary in the limited 
sense and an encyclopedia, and the author has endeavored 
by cross references to make it also serve the purpose of a 
text-book. The definitions are necessarily concise, but are 
usually clear and sufficient, the defects of the first edition 
having been corrected. There is, however, still room for 
improyement, and it sometimes happens that clearness is sac- 
rificed for conciseness. In reading the work, one cannot 
fail to be impressed by the wealth of the electric vocabulary 
and the great number of terms, names, and words which the 
science of electricity in its various branches now requires in 
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order to be intelligible. The intrinsic vastness of the science 

also appears in such a work more plainly than in any text- 

book. In his preface the author asks for triendly criticism. 

His work, if not perfect, is still a most valuable addition to 

our resources for reference and even for study. It cannot 

fail to receive a cordial and appreciative welcome. 
N.Y. Post. 

BIRD-PRESERVING, BIRD-MOUNTING AND THE PRE- 
SERVATION OF Birps’ Eccs. With-a chapter on 
Bird-Catching. By Richard Avis, author of “ The 
Canary.” With illustrations. 48 pp. 15 cents; by 
mail, 20 cents. 

Simple and very brief directions are given for skinning 
and stuffing birds, for preserving eggs and for snaring the 
more familiar English birds. 

CoRkECT MANNERS. A Complete Handbook of 
Etiquette. Containing clear and concise directions for 
correct manners, conversation, letters of introduction, 
dinner parties, visiting, traveling, dancing, dress, table- 
talk, anecdote, bridal etiquette, etc. By J. B. 186 pp. 
leather bound. 40cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

FAMILY NAMES FROM THE IRISH, ANGLO-SAXON, 
ANGLO-NORMAN AND ScoTcH., Considered in relation 
to their Etymolegy, with brief remarks on the history 
and languages of the peoples, to whom we are indebted 
for their origin. By ‘Thomas G. Gentry, author of 
“ Life-Histories of Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania,” 
“The House Sparrow,” etc. 225 pp. 8vo, $2.50; by 
mail, $2.67. 

An‘attempt, without quoting authorities in detail, to give 
the meaning of familiar names derived fiom Irish, Saxon, 
Norman and Scotch (Gaelic). 

MODERN PunctuaTIon. A Book for Stenographers, 
Typewriters, Operators and Business Men. W ith hints 
to letter writers, one hundred suggestions to type-writer 
operators, a list of common abbreviations, with defini- 
tions, and a vocabulary of business and technical terms, 
with spaces for writing in the shorthand equivalents. 
By William Bradford Dickson. 127 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; 
by mail, 67 cents. 

Hints to letter-writers, one hundred suggestions to type- 
writer operators, a list of common abbreviations, with defini- 
tions and a vocabulary of business and technical terms, with 
spaces for writing in the shorthand equivalents. 

Publishers’ Weekly, 

RAND, MCNALLy & Co.’s INDEXED COUNTY AND 
TOWNSHIP PocKET MAPS, AND SHIPPERS’ GUIDES. 
ALABAMA, COLORADO, MAINE, SOUTH CAROLINA, 
SoutH DAKOTA. 16mo, flexible covers, each 20 cents; 
by mail, 25 cents. 

THE CANADIAN GUIDE Book. Part II. Western 
Canada. Including the peninsular and northern regions 
of Ontario, the Canadian shores of the great lakes, the 
Lake of the Woods region, Manitoba and the “ Great 
Northwest,” the Canadian Rocky Mountains and 
National Park, British Columbia and Vancouver’s 
Islands. By Ernest Ingersoll, formerly Naturalist with 
the Hayden Survey in the West, author of “« The Crest of 
the Continent,’”’ etc. With maps and many illustrations. 
261 pp. 12mo, fléxible cover, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.01. 

Western Canada, as described in this convenient book, 
means all west of the thickly settled portions of Ontario, and 
thus includes the Canadian shores of Lake Erie and Lake 
Huron, the head waters of the Ottawa, the borders and 
islands of Georgian Bay, the northern shores of Lake Supe- 
rior, the watery wilderness between there and Hudson’s Bay 
and the Lake of the Woods, Manitoba and the vast treeless 
plains that stretch from the Red river to the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the shores of the Arctic Ocean, the whole Rocky 
Mountain region and the coast and populous islands of Brit- 
ish Columbia, the gateway to Alaska. Nearly all of this is 
yet a vast wilderness, but it is a country of great interest to 
the traveler, and no one could have been found td describe it 
with more knowledge and appreciation both of its picturesque 
attractions and of its relations with present and future devel- 
opment than the author of this excellent guide-book. 

Philadelphia Times, 
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POETRY. 

A VOLUME OF Poems. By Mrs. M. A. B. Kelly. 
State Normal College, Albany, N. Y. With portrait. 
254 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.14. 

The opening poems of this volume were written in Suf- 
folk, Va , during the war, and are on war themes, usually 
descriptive in their character. The remainder of the volume 
is made up of verse on foreign travel, “ occasional ’’ verse 
and short “ verses ” on subjects of sentiment and reflection. 
BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS AND OTHER VERSES. To- 

gether with Departmental Ditties. By Rudyard Kipling, 
author of “ Plain Tales from the Hills,’ ‘“ Soldiers 
Three,” etc., etc. The Strathmore Series. 270 pp. 
12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

City Frstivats. By Will Carleton, author of ‘‘ Farm 
Ballads,” “ Farm Legends,” “ Farm Festivals,” ‘ City 
Ballads,” “‘ City Legends,” etc. Illustrated. 161 pp. 
8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.67. 

** City Festivals ’’ is the sixth and Jast book of Will Carle- 
ton’s Farm and City series. The verses in it are of the 


* homely, humorous kind which this author writes so easily and 


well. The opening piece is of special interest to Philadel- 
phia readers, Philadelphia Press. 


CONNECTICUT RIVER REEDS. Blown bv the “ Peas- 
ant Bard.” (Josiah D. Canning.) Poetry of the Farm and 
Rural Life. With portrait. 136 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by 
mail, $1.11. 

Love LETTERS OF A VIOLINIST AND OTHER POFMS, 
By Eric Mackay. Special copyright American edition, 
newly revised by the author. 277 pp. 12mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.02, 

The author claims that this special version is the only com- 
plete American edition of his poems. The first poem de- 
scribes in a series of twelve letters the varied sensations and 
phases of a musician’s love. This is followed by a miscella- 
neous collection of verse and a few Italian poems. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY Lyrics. Edited by George 
Saintsbury. Pocket Library. With notes and index. 
326 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

In the Seventeenth Century this “ England of ours,” as 
Mr. Saintsbury lovingly calls it, was a nest of singing birds, 
astonishingly fertile in all forms of lyric production. ‘“ Syd- 
neian showers’? of sweet discourse thickly rain from the 
pages of this winning little book, that dares send a challenge 
to find its peer in the ranks of modern poetry. Sir John 
Suckling’s “‘ Honest Lover,’ Herrick’s “ Bid Me to Live”’ 
could not well be matched in the age of love lyrics, save by 
that famous song of the Marquis of Montrose or the drinking 
song of Ben Jonson. Yet these are here embedded in a 
mosaic of lovely poems, short and sweet as the mcods they 
inspire. The editing is exactly what was to be desired, an 
occasional line of comment or of fruitful criticism, committed 
to its proper bourne, the appendix, instead of being allowed 
to overload the text as a foot-note. The enjoyment of poetry 
is surely, in itself, an especia) faculty. Mr. Saintsbury gives 
plenty of occupation to it with this treasury of love songs. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 

SONNETS, SONGS, LAMENTS. By Cara E, Whiton-Stone. 

With portrait. 184 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 

Poems written in or near Boston, a number upon the 
deaths or birthdays of various persons of note in that city. 
Sonnets are given on the months of the year and the volume 
closes with a series of threnodies on children lost by death. 


THE First Part OF GOETHE'S Faust. Together 
with the prose translation, notes and appendices of the 
late Abraham Hayward, Q. C. Carefully revised, with 
introduction by C. A. Buchheim, Ph. D., Professor of 
the German language and literature at King’s College, 
London. Bohn’s Libraries. 479 pp. I2mo, $1.30; 
by mail, $1.44. 

“ Faust’? criticism has made enormous strides since the 
publication of Hayward’s translation of Goethe’s immortal 
work, nearly sixty years ago, Professor Buchheim has 
revised Hayward’s work, corrected numerous misprints, 
wrong references and inaccurate renderings, and generally 
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brought this edition into accordance with modern criticism. 
The notes have also been thoroughly revised, and a number 
of original ones added, and all Hayward’s prefaces and 
appendices have been retained, as well as his instructive 
essay on the “ Faust’? legend, to which the present editor 
gives a useful supplementary sketch. The original German 
and the translation are conveniently printed on opposite 
pages, and reference numbers to the notes are inserted in the 
latter. This translation has been collated with all the best 
modern oues, including those of Miss Swanwick and Bayard 
Taylor, and altogether the volume may be recommended as 
a thoroughly “up to date” edition of ‘ Faust.” 

London Bookseller. 


THE POEMS OF ANDREW’ MARVELL. Sometime 
member of Parliament for Hull. Edited by G. A. 
Aitken. ‘The Muse’s Library, 231 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.30; by mail, $1.40. 

Mr. Aitken rightly observes that it is not necessary to 
justify any effort to make Marvell’s poems more widely 
known. Those who now read the poems for the first 
time will have cause for congratulation. In his in- 
teresting introduction Mr. Aitken furnishes an account of the 
chief events in Marvell’s career, embodying the additions to 
the somewhat limited knowledge which have come to light 
during the last twenty years, and the poems have been 
printed after a fresh collation with the earliest text. In 
these new editions of old writers, much depends on the 
dress in which the authors are re-presented tothe public. This 
volume in every respect is worthy of recommendation. 

Publishers Circular. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF NORMAN VAN PELT LEVIs. 
188 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.00, postpaid. 


TOLD IN THE GATE. By Arlo Bates. 215 pp. 
go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

The eight poems by Mr. Arlo Bates contained in his 
volume are of Eastern color; being tales “in blank verse, 
related in the arched gateway of fair Ispahan.”” They are 
melodious and entertaining, with pretty lyrics scattered 
through them. The volume is very tastefully published. 

Philadelphia Press. 
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A CHARGE FOR FRANCE AND OTHER STORIES. By 
John Heard, Jr. With two illustrations. Harper’s 
Franklin Square Library. 325 pp. 8vo, paper, 45 
cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

Romance writers have all the privile s, even military 
ones, and so in “A Charge for France” Fount Maurice de 
Saint Brissac and Joe Sargent of New York pitch into a 
square of Prussian infantry and Brissac is killed and Sargent 
is not. Then Joe comes back to New York and finds that 
Brissac liked Miss Edith Thomas, but that that young lady 
loved him, and.so a good story concludes. John Heard, Jr., 
is well up in French, Spanish and Cuban life, and so diver- 
sifies the character of his work. ‘‘Why They Shut Down 
at the Higuerita” is a good type of story and the Indian 
girl Masima a veritable heroine. N.Y. Times. 


A DAUGHTER'S HEART. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron, 
author of “In a Grass Country,” “A Lost Wife,” 
“Jack’s Secret,” etc. 251 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by 
mail, 72 cents. 

“A Daughter’s Heart” is Mrs. Henry Lovett Cameron’s 
seventeenth novel and first appeared in 1891. In it the 
betrothed lover of an elder sister falls in love with her 
younger sister. A “ worldly” mother seeks to prevent this 
transfer of affections and the lover, a baronet, elopes with the 
younger sister. 


EXPERIENCES OF A LADY HELP. By John Strange 
Winter, author of “ Bootle’s Baby,” “ A Man of Honor,” 
etc. 29 8pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 
The Metropolitan series, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 47 
cents. 

A novel describing lower English middle class ‘‘ society ’’ 
with acidity and acridity. 
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A LitrLe Norsk; or, OL’ PAP’s FLAXEN. By Ham- 
lin Garland, author of “ Main Traveled Roads,’ “A 
Member of the Third House,” etc. 157 pp. 12mo, 40 
cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

A vivid account of the life of Dakota settlers, told with 
uncompromising, rugged realism by a novelist who has sud- 
denly attracted great attention. 

A Mystery OF NEw ORLEANS. By Wm. H. Hol- 
combe, M. D., author of “In Both Worlds,” ‘Our 
Children in Heaven,” etc. Lippincott’s American 
Novels. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

Dr. William Henry Holcombe, a homceopathic physician 
who has written at length upon spiritualism in this novel, 
uses it to unravel a mysterious disappearance, the story first 
appearing in Lippincott’s in 1890. 

A QUEEN OF CURDS AND CREAM. By Dorothea 
Gerard, author of ‘Orthodox,’ “Lady Baby,” etc. 
Joint author of “A Sensitive Plant,” ‘‘ Reata,” etc. 
426 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents; paper, 40 
cents ; by mail, 42 cents. 

The heroine of “A Queen of Curds and Cream” is a 
charming woman with a succession of startling experiences. 
Daughter of a worthless German nobleman who had some 
English blood in him, and who died penniless, the girl be- 
came a dairymaid, and, afterward, through her English rela- 
tions, a lady of rank and means in London, only to go back 
afterward from choice to her village home in Austria. Of 
course she finds a husband ; in fact, the man fell in Jove with 
her while he had a wife living, but death came to the assis- 
tance of love. There are some shaky places in the plot, but 
the heroine herself is enough to save the book. 

XN. Y. Herald. 

A TCHERKESSE PRINCE. By Madame De Meissner. 

305 pp. 12mo,75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

Olga Winthrope, the daughter of an American man and a 
Russian woman, is, after the death of both parents, consigned 
by the will of her father to live in St. Petersburg with Rus- 
sian relatives, who are people of high social standing. Here 
Olga wins at the same time the love of prince Tariel, the son 
of a captive Tcherkesse chief, and Loris Andrievsky. While 
she really loves Loris, Quixotic views and a desire to convert 
a Mussulman into a Christian lead to a singular betrothal and 
an unexpected ending. Publishers Weekly. 
A TuHorRNy PatH. (Per Aspera). By Georg Ebers, 

author of “ Uarda, an Egyptian Princess,” ‘‘ Serapis,” 
etc. Translated from the German by Clara Bell. In 
two volumes. 373-362 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.20; paper, 60 cents; by mail, 67 cents. 

“ A Thorny Path” (“ Per Aspera’’) is another of the rea- 
listic historical romances by Professor Ebers which meet 
with much favor from some readers. We confess to finding 
them rather hard reading. Their scholarship may be ad- 
mitted but it is difficult to get in touch with these archaic 
presentments of the human story. The chief impression 
given is that the writer is working not so much for our enter- 
tainment as to convey a certain amount of needed instruction 
in the guise of fiction. ‘ A Thorny Path” is a tale of old 
Greece, and it will be found in invention, incident and detail 
as ingeniously worked up as any of its numerous predecessors 
from the same pen. Philadelphia Telegraph. 
A WINDow IN THRUMS. By J. M. Barrie, author of 

“ The Little Minister,”’ ““ My Lady Nicotine,” etc. 234 
pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

AN ENGLISH GIRL IN AMERICA. By Tallulah Mat- 
teson Powell. 137 pp. 12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 89 
cents. ‘ 

ANTHONY MELGRAVE. By Thomas M’Caleb. 

12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

Anthony Melgrave, a young Englishman, married Na- 
talie Dowd, an American girl, and fearing the opposition of 
his father, kept the fact of his marriage concealed. As a re- 
sult, people put a wrong construction on some of his acts. 
After the death of his wife he falls in love with Marian Le- 
mare, whose history is also a mystery. The novel is founded 
on a misunderstanding and a complicated and romantic love- 
story. The scene is at an estate called Montalbon, in Vir- 
ginia. Publishers’ Weekly. 
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APPLEDORE FARM. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 
Author of “ An Old Courtyard,” ‘ Elizabeth Morley,” 
etc. The Premier Series.. 361 pp. 12mo, 90 cents ; 
by mail, $1.03; paper, 45 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

A novel on familiar lines giving life on an English farm 
with a love story. 

BESSIE’S SIX Lovers A New York Belle’s Summer 
in the Country. Peterson’s Series of Choice Fiction. 
240 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

CONFESSIONS OF A PUBLISHER. Being the autobiog- 
raphy of Abel Drinkwater. By John Strange Win- 
ter. III pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

Abel Drinkwater, publisher, is evidently a medium of at- 
tacking the entire publishing trade, rather than an individual 
member. In his reminiscences, which are told in a satirical 
vein, he introduces the methods of the publisher, defines the 
position of the author, describes the literary hack in his re- 
lation to both author and publisher, reviews diverse types of 
writers, and concludes with a literary translation, in which 

Abel Drinkwater has still the advantage. Publishers’ Weekly. 


CorTLANDT LASTER, CAPITALIST. By Harley Deene. 
Prize Novel. 326 pp. 12mo, paper, 45 cents; by 
mail, 50 cents. 

Cortlandt Laster, a mature married man and American of 
wealth, sojourning in Paris, is enamored of Zelia Van Cleet, 
a beautiful Southern girl. Ue finally makes it worth Mrs. 
Van Cleet’s while to remove with her daughter to New 
York. This step results in a social scandal which involves 
the millionaire and Zelia. The former, to extricate himself, 
concocts a scheme in which are seen not only his dastardly 
act, but some well-known weakness and vices of modern so- 
ciety, a just retribution and a tragedy. The story opens in a 
fashionable New York gambling house. Publishers’ Weekly. 


CyNTHIA WaAKEHAM’S Money. By Anna Katharine 
Green, author of ‘‘ The Leavenworth Case,” ‘ Hand 
and Ring,” etc. With an illustration. 336 pp. I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
47 cents. 

A novel of current life with a will,a love story, and a fire 
which solves the various complications of the story by burn- 
ing up the villain of the story. 

“DECEMBER Rosgs.”” Anovel. By Mrs. Campbell 
Praed, author of ‘“* The Romance of a Chalet,” ‘‘ The 
Soul of the Countess Adrian,’”’ joint author of “ The 
Right Honorable,” “The Ladies’ Gallery,” etc. 208 
pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

An international story as to the scenery which shifts be- 
tween England, Australia and America; the story of a 
woman’s life which, marred at the outset by an unfortunate 
marriage, is at last crowned with true love and happiness. 

Philadelphia Inquirer. 

FaitH. By Don Armando Palacio Valdes. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish by Isabel F. Hapgood. Cas- 
sell’s Sunshine series. 353 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; 
by mail, 42 cents. 

The romance, “ Faizh,’’ is a story of man’s innocence and 
woman’s cunning, written in the direct and deliberate style 
of this exceedingly clever author. It is like Mallock’s 
“ Human Document” in its unquestioning statement of fact. 
It permits a priest to be convicted of a charge of assault falsely 
brought by an evil-minded girl, and it leaves him languishing 
in prison, where a physician complacently proves his guilt by 
measurement of his skull. The tale is not a very pleasant 
one, but is probable and impressive, and reminds one, as 
does the ** Human Document,” that in life the demands of 
poetic justice are not always if often satisfied. 

‘ Philadelphia Press. 

FLOWER DE HunpRED. The story of a Virginia 
Plantation. By Mrs, Burton Harrison, author of “ The 
Anglomaniacs,” etc. Cassell’s Sunshine series. 301 
pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

GRYLL GRANGE. By T. Love Peacock. In two vols. 
With frontispiece. The Aldine series. 165-169 pp. 
16mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 

This edition of “ Gryll Grange,’ the work of Peacock’s 
old age, and one of the most admirable of his writings, has 
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needed less annotation at Dr, Garnett’s hands than its 
predecessors. Both Dr. Garnett and Messrs. Dent deserve 
warm thanks for the very pretty edition of Peacock’s tales 
they have now happily concluded. Atheneum. 


IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. By S, Baring Gould, 
author of ‘The Pennycomequicks,”’ “ Urith,” etc. 
407 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03; Premier 
series, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

Mr. Pariog-Gould is never commonplace, and he rarely or 
never deals with commonplace themes and scenes. An 
“ugly” critic (if critics could ever be ugly) might, indeed, 
suggest that the hero of ‘In the Roarof the Sea,” “ Cruel,” 
or “‘ Captain Coppinger,” is only Mr. Rochester transformed 
from an inland squire to a Cornish smuggler, and made a 
little more robustious still. But Judith Trevisa is not much 
like Jane Eyre, and Oliver Menaida, the fortunate rival of 
Mr. Rochester—we mean Captain Coppinger—is a tall man 
of his hands, and deserves his victory More than this hint 
it would be unfair to give of the story of “In the Roar of 
the Sea.” The roaring is done not at all in the manner of 
the sucking dove. There are heads chopped off on the 
sides of boats ( same they did,’ as Colonel Crawley would 
say to Queen Margaret’s lover, lang syne). . There are hair- 
breadth escapes on the sides of cliffs. and imbecile brothers, 
and aunts a little le.s than kind, and Preventive men who 
are not members of the Blue Ribbon Society, and sensations 
without end. It seems curmudgeonly to quarrel with such 
a bountiful allowance of provender; and yet we are bound 
to say that Mr. Baring-Gould seems to us to have failed 
again, as he has constantly failed’since “‘Mehalah”’ (where 
he succeeded), in adding one to the population of the novel 
world which lives and will live. Academy. 


JEAN DE KERDREN. By Jeanne Schultz, author 8f 
“The Story of Colute,” “Straight On.” 270 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 86 cents; Appleton’s Town and 
Country Library, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

‘““La BELLA"’ AND OFrHERS. Being certain stories 
re-collected by Egerton Castle, author of ‘ Conse- 
quences.’’ 320 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

Eight short stories, all but two of which have appeared in 
Cornhill and Macmillan’s; two of them are fencing stories; 
others have a German flavor and all are full of action. 

Lavy Patty. Asketch. By the Duchess. author 
of “ Molly Bawn,” “ Phyllis,” etc. 220 pp. I2mo, 60 
cents; by mail, 70 cents. 

Lady Patricia Gifford was the daughter of an impecunious 
Irish peer, who married an Englishman twenty years her 
senior, with a view to improving her condition. The death 
of her husband soon after their marriage leaves Lady Patty 
in possession of a life’s income, and a daughter’s future to 
provide for. She does this according to her lights, which 
are those of a very frivolous society woman. Helene, who 
has notions of her own, revolts, and the developments are 
unexpected. Publishers’ Weekly. 
L’EVANGELIsTE. By Alphonse Daudet. Translated by 

Mary Neal Sherwood. 304 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.02; Neely’s series, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 

LEAH; OR THE FORSAKEN. A romance of a Jéwish 
Maiden. By Dr. Mosenthal. Petersons’ Series of 
Choice Fiction. 122 pp. 8vo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 25 cents. 

A reprint of a translation of the German novel from 
which the familiar play was dramatized. 

MADAME CHRYSANTHEME. By Pierre Loti. Trans- 
lated by Hettie E. Miller. Illustrated. The Optimus 
Series. -226 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 
cents. 

MADCAP VIOLET. 
revised edition. 
cents. 

MANUELITA. 
Marian Calvert Wilson, author of “‘ Renee’ 
Ormsby.” With an illustration. 305 pp. 
cents; by mail, $1.02. 

In this story of the old Californian mission of San Xavier 


By William Black. New and 
445 pp. 12mo, 70 cents; by mail, 81 


The story of San Xavier Del Bac. By 
’ and “ Guy 
I2mo, 90 
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Del Bac, the famous Father Kino, the first Jesuit missionary 
in Sonora, is an important figure. Much of the story is his- 
torical, and taken from the ‘early records of the Spanish ex- 
plorers. Manuelita is a little Indian girl adopted by Padre 
Kino on his historic visit to the Moqui towns of Arizona. 
Her betrothal to Captain Balthazar Carillo affords an oppor- 
tunity for self-sacrifice on the part of a young priest, and her 
marriage results in a life of self-devotion and the final com- 
pletion of the San Xavier church. Publishers’ Weekly. 
MAISIE DERRICK. By Katherine S. Macquoid, au- 
thor of “Cosette,” ‘Miss Eyon, of Eyon Court,” etc. 
329 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 
Manitou ISLAND. By M. G. McClelland, author of 
“ Oblivion,” “ Princess,’ “Jean Monteith,” “ Burkett’s 
Lock,” “Eleanor Gwynn,” etc. 294 pp. 1I2mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 90 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 46 
cents. 

Manitou Island is supposed to be in the swamps of South 
Carolina, On it takes place a tragedy during a frightful 
thunder storm. While tracing the fortunes of a family in 
which there is hereditary insanity, their family physician 
comes upon the events which took place on the island, and 
finds them connected with his own long-lost relations. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

MANSFIELD PARK. By Jane Austen. Intwo volumes. 

Illustrated. 308-310 pp. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, 
$2.10. 

One cannot possess in more satisfactory form the famous 
stories of the one time magic writer, whom Macaulay likened 
to Shakespeare, and whose novels, he declared, approached 
as near perfection as any compositions in the world. How- 
ever amusing such praise may seem to readers to day, it is 
still possible to enjoy “ Mansfield Park”? and “Emma ” 
and the other Austen romances which are now so 
attractively revived. Philadelphia Press. 
Mount DESOLATION. An Australian Romance. By 

W. Carlton Dare, author of “The Golden Lake,” 
“Sketches in Verse,” etc. 317 pp. I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.22. 

Have Australians more delicate susceptibilities than 
others? Mr. Carlton Dare seems to think Australians have. 
The hero of “ Mount Desolation,’ Tom Stanford, is a 
robber, and he and his mate, Joe Devine, are finally shot in 
their tracks; but “the fact that he gave up all for the 
woman he loved, however wrong in principle it may be, 
will surely soften all sympathetic natures toward him, and 
may in time whiten his blackest spots.’’ We hardly know 
whether we can follow Mr. Carlton Dare that far in our 
estimation of his hero. Tom loves Alice, and Alice’s papa 
owes £3,000 to Mr. Martin Wingrove, and if Wingrove is not 
paid, Alice belongs to him. Tom has not £3, but the 
Wooroota Bank has a good deal of money in the safe. Tom 
and his henchman, Joe, go to Wooroota, attack Parsons, the 
cashier, and loot the bank, and Alice is saved. Then there 
is a hue and cry and Joe kills a number of the mounted 
police and finally sends a ball through Mr. Martin Win- 
grove’s skull. The romance concludes with the death of 
Tom and Joe. The story might suit the Billabong district, 
where the beautiful Warrigal flows, and Desolationists in 
general, but hardly elsewhere. NV. Y. Times. 
Mrs. KEATS BRADFORD. A novel. By Marie 

Louise Pool, author of “ Roweny in Boston,” “ Dally,’ 
etc. 309 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

“Roweny in Boston” ended in the heroine’s departure 
for Paris to pursue her studies in painting. There she 
became Mrs, Keats Bradford. The new story opens with 
her return on a visit to her old home without her husband. 
Roweny constantly tells her mother what an angel Keats is, 
though he spends his time in a California ranch, while she 
paints in Boston, taking her young sister to live with her. 
After many days Roweny decides to be wife first and artist 
in moderation. Publishers Weekly. 
Our Lapy oF LAUGHTER. A Romance of Court and 

Stage. By A. D. Halland Robert L. Downing. Edge- 
more series. 310 pp. 12 mo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 

A novel founded chiefly on the virtues, follies and fate of 
the actress, Nell Gwynne. Publishers’ Weekly. 
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STORIES AND INTERLUDES. By Barry Pain. 2c3 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

Ten stories are included in this volume, and six interludes, 
the latter taking the form of poetry. On the whole, we like 
the stories best, and they are distinctly of a higher class than 
anything, so far as we know, Mr. Pain has hitherto done, 
In the criticism of fiction, personal sympathy counts for so 
much that we have no desire to make a selection, but the 
‘“‘ Doris’’ sketches seem to us especially good. Most of these 
stories, by the way, have appeared in print before, but they 
are well worthy of being collected into a volume. TU 

Publishers’ Circular. 


SWEET DANGER. By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. With 
frontispiece portrait, and illustrations. 296 pp. Neely’s 
series, I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents, 


THaT DakoTA GIRL. By Stella Gilman. 240 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02 
A love story laid in Dakota in which the heroine has two 
lovers who successively seek her, The novel includes some 
descriptions of Dakota scenery. 
THELMA, A NORWEGIAN PRINCESS. By Marie Cor- 
elli, author of “ The Soul of Lilith,” “ Wormwood,” 
etc. 485 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 


THE AVERAGE WOMAN, By Wolcott Balestier. 
With a Preface by Henry James. 260 pp. 12mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Mr. Henry James’s sketch of Wolcott Balestier (who 
died in November last) is rather more a notice of this gifted 
young man’s personality and of his business qualities than of 
his literary ability. What Mr. Jamessays he was remarkable 
for was his Napoleonic propensities, ‘‘his complete inca- 
pacity to recognize difficulties, his immediate adoption ef his 
own or, in other words, of an original solution.’’ Mr, James, 
however, gives him credit for a certain modicum of American 
humor. ‘It was his only prejudice that I can remember, and 
fortunately it is not one that is fatal to intellectual growth.” 
Humor being then qnite foreign to Mr. James, he may be 
said to be unappreciative of a quality which made Swift the 
most unapproachable of writers. We fancy that Mr. Henry 
James’s general manner was a millicn of miles separated 
from that of Wolcott Balestier, The three stories in ‘ The 
Average Woman” are most worthy of preservation. The 
man who wrote them was “all American, and a long stay 
in the far West, a familiarity with mining camps and infant 
cities had given it, [his imagination,] for a time at least, the 
turn of a new convention.” What was so essentially strong 
in Balestier was his swiftness. Never is there any verbiage 
or unnecessary words. It is the story with the strong West- 
ern growth cut and cropped. The perfect charge to drive 
the rifle bullet wants not one extra grain of powder, other- 
wise the flight of the projectile is wild and the recoil heavy. 
Thus the stories “ Reftey” and “ Captain My Captain” have 
the sharp crack of the rifle. Wolcott Balestier had the intu- 
itive art instinct. N.Y. Times. 


THE Buiack Tutip. By Alexander Dumas. Globe 
Library. 268 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 
cents. 

A historical novel laid in Holland during the tulip craze 
under the conspiracy of De Wilte. 


THE BULL CALF AND OTHER TALES. By A. B. Frost. 
With Illustrations. 112 pp. 12mo, oblong, 75 cents; by 
mail, 86 cents. 

See review, 


THE CHRONICLES OF MR. BILL WILLIAMs. Dukes- 
borough Tales. By Richard Malcolm Johnston. Author 
of “ Widow Guthrie,” “ The Primes and their Neigh- 
bors,’ etc. With portrait. 284 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 88 cents ; Appleton’s Town and Country Library 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

THE DownFALL. (La Débacle) (The Smash-up). By 
Emile Zola. Translated by E. P. Robins. Illustrated. 
565 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24; Cassell’s Sun- 
shine series, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents, 

See review. 
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THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By Walter Besant and 
James Rice. 512 pp. 12mo, 65 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 
This novel, the sixth written by these collaborators, first 
appeared in 1876 and was published in 1877 with the pre- 
face given in this issue. ‘“ The Golden Butterfly” gives the 
Besant-Rice view of America and Americans, 


Tue Lorp oR THE DocrTor?. A story. By Lock 
Wood. 200 pp. I2mo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 
The story of the attempt of an impostor to pass himself off 
as an English peer, the girl whom he seeks being protected 
by the physician, whom she afterwards marries. 


THE MaGic INK AND OTHER STORIES. By William 
Black. Author of “ Donald Ross of Heimra,” “A 
Princess of Thule,” “Stand Fast, Craig Royston,” 
etc. Illustrated. 258 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.02. 

“The Magic Ink” is the curious story of how a young 
man, who was in great fear that a bank robbery would be 
attributed to him, wrote three letters, with ink presented to 
him by a little yellow-skinned foreigner whom he ran against 
in the street, what wonderful properties this ink possessed, 
and how it relieved him from all his difficulties. The best 
story in the volume, however, is the last and longest, which 
relates the troubles rising from the misplaced affection of a 
young man for a girl much beneath him in position. The 
character of “ Nanciebel”’ is drawn with a skill worthy of 
Mr. Black at his best. Publishers’ Circular 


THE MAN IN POSSESSION. By “ Rita.’ Author of 
“ Dame Durden,” “ Darby and Joan,” etc. 323 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents; the Metropolitan 
series, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

A belated train is responsible for an interchange of words 
between Kate O’Brien and Tom Rivers. The sudden arrival 
of the girl's father, however, brings his conversation to an 
abrupt close, and Kate prepares to go home after hearing 
that her father is a delinquent taxpayer, and that until he 
makes good his deficiencies the bailiff will take possession 
of his house. In due time Fletcher arrives and proves him- 
self quite a model bailiff. He is compelled, however, to 
send a substitute because of the sickness of his daughter. 
This substitute’s methods involve some humorous incidents 
and a love story. Publishers’ Weekly, 
THE MATE OF THE VANCOUVER. By Morley Roberts. 

Author of “ Land Travel and Sea-Faring,” etc. 263 pp. 
Cassell’s Sunshine series. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; 
by mail, 42 cents. 

Tom Ticehurst, mate on the “ Vancouver,” incited the 
anger of his brother, in command of that vessel, and further 
complicated his affairs in a scene with his brother’s wife, by 
a misunderstanding with the girl he loved, and by incurring 
the revenge of an Oriental. After suffering some of the 
consequences of these misfortunes he leaves the ship, and is 
the hero of adventures of both love and hate. The scenes 
are varied.. The greater part of the action occurs in Aus- 
tralia. . Publishers’ Weekly. 
THE NAULAHKA. A Story of West and East. By 

Rudyard Kipling and Wolcott Balestier. 379 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

See review. 

THE NEw Rector. By Stanley J. Weyman. 338 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

Here is a new edition, clearly printed and well bound, of 
Mr. Weyman’s fascinating story of the little country town 
of Claversham. Carefully planned, well written and with a 
great deal of admirable characterisation, this edition is likely 
to have even a wider circle of readers than the last. 

: London Bookseller. 

THE PRIMROSE PATH OF DALLIANCE. A Story of 
the Stage. By “ Nym Crinkle” (Andrew C. Wheeler), 
author of “ The Toltec Cup,” “ The End of All,’ etc. 
Vanderpoole’s Bi-monthly series. I2mo, paper, 40 
cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Mr. Andrew C. Wheeler has given the meretricious title, 
“ The Primrose Path of Dalliance” to one of the brightest 
novels of the year. Mr. Wheeler dares to tell in detail the 
heart history of a typical young man, who comes early under 
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the spell of a siren of the stage, and escapes at length from 
the fire disillusioned and purified. It is all of it a tale that 
has been told, but not as this author tells it. The secrets of 
the stage are boldly disclosed, notwithstanding that the men 
and women of the stage are, according to Mr. Wheeler, the 
men and women who live most exclusively in a hallucina- 
tion which they mistake for life, and that “they are of all 
people the most unreasonably indignant at any attempt to 
disturb their illusions.” The dramatic effect of the story 
would have been greatly enhanced had the author been more 
sparing of the tinsel, which is the bane of his really forceful 
style. Philadelphia Press. 
THE SCARLET LETTER. A romance. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. [Illustrated by H. P. Barnes. 468 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 89 cents. 


THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP. By Henry Seton Merri- 
man, author of “ Young Mistley,” “ Prisoners and Cap- 
tives,” etc. 327 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03; 
Lovell’s International series, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 
47 cents. 

We have not yet done, it seems, with the kidnapping of 
British citizens by the emissaries of continental Jesuits, and 
with their consignment to rot in the nethermost dungeons of 
French monasteries. Mr. Merriman has put iton 
record, in “ The Slave of the Lamp,” that a laphazard 
writer for the weekly press, who ‘‘drops on these holy 
fathers—lets them have it right and left,” was caught in a 
trap by an Italian gentleman, who lived in “a yellow cottage 
near the well” of a quiet English village, and that he was 
carried over to Brittany andimmured for nine weeks, only 
escaping “the machinations of the Society of Jesus”’ by a 
stratagem. People rather liked these stories fifty—a hun- 
dred and fifty—years ago; but at the end of the nineteenth 
century the full-flavored Jesuitical plot in England reads a 
little thin. Mr. Merriman can do better than this if he will 
confine himself to the possible and the natural. 

London Atheneum. 

Tue SoctAL Horizon. By the author of “ Life in 
Our Villages.’’ 163 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents. 

This brief volume attempts to show first that the progress 
of modern life is towards monopoly in all large industries, 
that since this is the case the State ought to own these 
monopolies and that State management in the post office and 
elsewhere is more economical for the community than by 
private capital, because nothing is paid for capital, and only 
enough taken in to pay the labor. 


THE Squire. By Mrs. Parr, author of ‘ Dorothy 
Fox,” “ Loyalty George,” etc. 328 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 88 cents. 

Mrs. Louisa Parr, whose first novel appeared in 1870, 
opens this novel with the sudden death of a father, which 
puts his son, “ The Esquire,” in possession of the small 
landed estate just after a secret marriage, and the novel tells 
the story of his life and its surroundings, pitched toa key of 
quiet rural existence. 


THE STORY OF A PENITENT SOUL. By Adeline Ser- 
geant, author of “ The Luck of the House,” “ A Life’s 
Sentence,” etc. 299 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00; 
Lovell’s International series, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 
47 cents. 

“The Story of a Penitent Soul” inclines toward the 
theory of predestination and of eternal damnation before 
birth. Stephen Dart is a curse to himself and his surround- 
ings, presumably because he was illegitimate. Stripping this 
character of his sentimentality, he was vot alone a libertine, 
but, what is worse, a consummate hypocrite. As a clergy- 
man he seduced another man’s wife and was the cause of 
the suicide of the husband of the frail Mary. A fiction like 
this, morbid of its kind because the effort is made to disguise 
or palliate sin, is not a whit less offensive than the coarse 
realism of the French school. N. Y. Times. 
THE WRECKER. By Robert Louis Stevenson and 

Lloyd Osbourne. Illustrated by William Hole and 
W. L. Metcalf. 553 pp. 12mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.05. 
See review. 
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VESTY OF THE Basins. A novel. By Sarah P. 
McLean Greene, author of “Cape Cod Folks,” etc. 
271 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

“ Vesty of the Basins ”’ is a novel by the author of “ Cape 
Cod Folks,’’ a book which created a tremendous stir several 
years ago. The new book is a great deal better than the old 
one in every respect. The characters are more interesting, 
the scenes better described and the finale more pleasing and 
truer in accord with the expectations of readers of romance. 
It is really a charming book from beginning to end, the 
heroine being a natural and well set up girl, none of the 
other characters appearing rude and unformed enough to be 
offensive. XN. Y. Herald, 
Wormwoop. A drama of Paris. By Marie Corelli, 

author of “Romance of Two Worlds,” etc. New 
edition, 421 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

A novel describing the worst phases of Parisian life, for 
the purpose of showing the dangers of absinthe drinking. 
Z1nA’S AWAKING. A novel. By Mrs. J. Kent Spender. 

With illustrations by Warren B. Davis. The Choice 
series. 328 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 
cents. 

After a very hasty marriage abroad and a short interim of 
ideal happiness, Zina Layton returned with her husband to 
their English home. They were barely settled when Zina 
was confronted with a questionable incident in the life of 
George, and there follows a rather cruel awakening, which 
threatens the happiness of more than one concerned in the 
story. Publishers Weekly. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
AMERICANIZED DELSARTE CULTURE. By Emily M. 
Bishop. 202 pp. 12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

A manual written by a teacher for her pupils, prefaced by 
the explanation that ‘“ Americanized Delsarte” is Delsarte 
broadened to be the possession of all and not the privilege 
of afew. This is succeeded by exercises to be used while 
“holding some thought of buoyancy,” “flexibility,” “ self- 
respect,” and the like. 
AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION. To save America from 

having a Government of the Few, by the Few and for 
the Few. By Augustus Jacobson. 251 pp. 1I2mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 49 cents. 

Mr. Jacobson says there would be no conflicts like that at 
Homestead, no occasion for the use of “ Pinkertons”’ and no 
necessity for a tariff law if manual training schools were at 
once established all over the United States and grafted upon 
the public school system. He says that the periodic 
contests between capital and labor are not contests over 


wages, and that if wages were immediately raised all over the - 


United States, the contests would go on just the same. He 
argues that the Jabor question is to be settled by the payment 
of money, and that the reason the question is not settled is 
because nobody is willing to sacrifice the money necessary to 
accomplish the purpose. He would, therefore, have the 
States establish succession and income taxes, and the money 
thus raised he would spend in establishing manual train- 
ing schools everywhere, his argument being that the in- 
creased intelligence of labor would remove all danger of 
foreign competition. Philadelphia Inquirer. 
BROWNING'S CRITICISM OF LIFE. By William F. 
Revell, author of “Ethical Forecasts,” etc. With a 
frontispiece. 116 pp. I2mo, 70 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 
In this edition to the already formidable stock of Browning 
literature, the author’s aim has been to present some of the 
more important of the poet’s opinions as expressed in his 
various works. Browning, it is pointed out, reached his 
intellectual maturity early, and in after years his previous 
conclusions are only repeated with variations and modifi- 
cations, The little book is interesting, and exhibits signs of 
an intimate acquaintance with the poet’s writings, but it 
receives anything but an enlivening “‘ set off” from a frontis- 
piece portrait reproduced from a photograph taken after 
Browning’s death. Lublishers’ Circular. 
CONWELL’S SYSTEM OF ORATORY. A practical expo- 
sition of the principles of the science of effective speech. 
A suggestive text-book. By Horace G. McKean, 74 pp. 
12mo, 45 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 
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A brief summary, “prepared by special permission of 
Russell H. Conwell, president of Temple College, Philadel- 
phia,”’ of the best practice in speech-making. 


DARKNESS AND DAYLIGHT; OR, LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
or NEw York LIFE. A woman’s story of gospel, 
temperance, mission and rescue work, ‘‘ In His Name.” 
With hundreds of thrilling anecdotes and incidents, 
personal experiences, sketches of life and character, 
humorous studies, touching home scenes, and tales of 
tender pathos, drawn from the bright and shady sides of 
city life. By Mrs. Helen Campbell, City Missionary 
and Philanthropist. With an introduction by Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, D. D. Supplemented by a journalist’s 
description of little-known phases of New York life, 
and a famous detective’s thirty years’ experiences and 
observations. By Col. Thomas W. Knox and Inspector 
Thomas Byrnes. Illustrated with two hundred and 
thirty-two engravings from photographs taken from life 
expressly for this work, mostly by flash-light, and repro- 
duced in exact fac-simile by eminent artists. 740 pp. 
8vo, $2.95; by mail, $3.32. 

Mrs, Campbell, whose life has been spent in New York, 
who has been brought face to face with the squalor and 
misery of the hopeless poor, and who has been brave 
enough to venture into dens where sometimes men feared to 
go, tells with a.woman’s keenest sympathies the scenes of 
sin, sorrow and suffering she has witnessed. MV. Y. Jimes. 


EARTH-BURIAL AND CREMATION. The history of 
earth-burial with its attendant evils, and the advantages 
offered by cremation. By Augustus G, Cobb, formerly 
President of the United States Cremation Company, 
and Vice-President of the New York Cremation Society. 
173 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

This volume is a strong presentation of “the history of 
earth-burial with its attendant evils, and the advantages 
offered by cremation.’ It is a thorough and on the whole 
dispassionate review of the subject, with a long list of 
approving quotations from eminent persons going to show 
how far and how rapidly the common prejudice against 
cremation has disappeared. NV. 2. Independent. 


ETHNOLOGY IN FOLKLORE. By George Lawrence 
Gomme, President of the Folklore Society, etc. 203 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

The proposition which the book before us is designed to 
define and to illustrate is, that the earlier and primitive 
traditionary belief and customs of a race or people are 
interrupted in their development by the incoming of a new 
race like the Aryan Celts into Britain, and that from that 
time on they tend to form a body of folklore in which their 
traditions survive and are preserved from pre-Aryan times. 
On this view of the matter which, with proper limitations 
and cautiously stated, may be accepted, the ancient examples 
of folklore become possible treasuries of curious and highly 
important facts in ethnological research. This is certainly 
dim and dangerous ground which can be traversed only by 
the coolest explorers. Mr. Gomme, however, would seem 
to belong to this class. He puts forward no extravagant 
assumptions, and the method he points out for the com- 
parative study of folklore seems to promise a considerable 
extension of knowledge as to prehistoric times. 

NV. Y. Independent, 


HYDROTHERAPY AT SARATOGA. A treatise on Natu- 
ral Mineral Waters. By J. A. Irwin, M. A., Cambridge, 
Eng.; M.A., M. D., Dublin University ; L. M., College 
of Physicians, Ire.; Member of Royal College of Sur- 
geons, Eng., etc. With portrait. 270 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents; paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 49 cents. 

An account of the springs at Saratoga and a general dis- 
cussion on the use of baths and mineral waters, but with no 
such summary of, clinical results as is needed to make such a 
discussion of value in practice. 

NuRSES AND NursING. By Lisbeth D. Price. Dis- 
trict and Hospital Nurse. Illustrated. 321 pp. In- 
dexed. i2mo, $1.25, postpaid. 

The duties of a nurse are generally so much more import- 
ant than those of a physician, and there are so few nurses 
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who are entirely capable, that any new books on the subject 
should command immediate attention. A new treatise on the 
subject is “ Nurses and Nursing,” by Lisbeth D. Price, who 
is introduced by a prominent professor in the Medico-Chirur- 
gical College of Philadelphia as a trained nurse who is com- 
petent to write well about her profession. Besides chapters 
on the general subject, there are several on physiology and 
one on food for invalids ; some of the more dreaded diseases 
are also treated at length, and four chapters are on the care 
of mother and child. The duties of nurses in surgical cases 
are carefully defined, and there is a great idea about medi- 
cines and doses. With such a book an intelligent man or 
woman should be able to become a good nurse. JV. Y. Herald. 
SATIRES OF ANDREW MARVELL. Sometime Member 
of Parliament for Hull. Edited by G. A. Aitken. The 
Muses’ Library. 244 pp. I2mo, $1.30; by mail, $1.39. 
TALKS ON GRAPHOLOGY. The art of knowing char- 
acter through handwriting. By H. L. R. and M. L. R. 
Illustrated. 94 pp. 12mo, oblong, 75 cents; by mail, 
go cents. 

Graphology in the present instance is treated as a science 
and based on the methods of Jean Hippolyte Michon. It is 
claimed that with the aid of this book, practice, and the 
analysis of a letter, that it is possible to determine the wri- 
ter’s personality, and even nationality. Philosophical rea- 
sons, illustrations, proofs and specimens of handwriting are 
given and their characteristic features noted. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 
THE CLAIMS OF DECORATIVE ART. By Walter 
Crane. 191 pp. Small quarto, $1.70; by mail, $1.87. 

The very interesting papers comprised in this volume deal 
with the subject of art, not only in relation to its use and mater- 
ial but also in its connection with common life and social con- 
ditions. Mention of a few of the chapter headings, such as 
“ The Architecture of Art,’”’ ‘ Painting at the Present Day, 
from a Decorator’s Point of View,” “ The Prospects of Art 
under Socialism,” ‘‘ The Importance of the Applied Arts, 
and their Relation to Common Life,’’ “ Art and Commer- 
cialism,”’ will give an idea of the general character of the 
book ; and those who know Mr. Crane’s previous writings 
will not require to be told the charm and skill with which 
he has handled these topics. Perhaps the most interesting 
paper in the volume is that dealing with “ Imitation and 
Expression in Art.”” Referring to the expression of action— 
as, for instance, in a horse galloping—Mr. Crane points out 
that it is not only necessary to give a representation of the 
movement of the moment, but there must also be a sugges- 
tion of the moment before and the moment after, in order to 
furnish an idea of continuous and not arrested action. Ina 
photograph the latter only is expressed, and it is this feature 
that it is the main object of the artist to avoid. We can 
confidently recommend the volume to all who are interested 
in art matters. Publishers’ Circular. 
THE GENTLEWOMAN AT HOME. By Mrs. Talbot 

Coke. ‘The Victoria Library for Gentlewomen. With 
portrait. 224 pp. 12mo, $1.70; by mail, $1.82. 

Mrs. Coke, after writing in appreciative fashion of the 
attractions of home and the power which some women possess 
of endowing their houses with a delightful appearance of 
comfort and ease, next passes on to speak of the various 
details which go to make up this picture—of colour, table 
decorations, old ideas and new notions, old treasures, old 
and new houses, the necessity of a well appointed hall, the 
disposition of the flower garden, character of an invalid’s 
room, etc. Her book is very nicely written, with a charm- 
ing absence of ceremony, and for the increasing number of 
those who are artistic in their home tastes, it should prove 
both agreeable and useful reading. Publishers Circular. 
THE LETTERS OF PHILIP DORMER STANHOPE, EARL 

OF CHESTERFIELD, WITH THE CHARACTERS. Edited, 
with introduction, notos and index, by John Bradshaw, 
M. A., LL. D., Inspector of Schools, Madras, editor of 
“«Milton’s Poetical Works,’ “‘ A Concordance to Mil- 
ton,” “ Gray’s Poem’s,” etc. In three volumes. With 
portraits. 1453 pp. 8vo, $5.50; by mail, $6.08. 

John Bradshaw’s edition of the *‘ Letters of Chesterfield ”’ 
makes three octavos, printed from large type, with a page of 
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such size as to have the margin narrow. Besides the letters, 

it includes the characters, and in addition to notes, has an 

introduction and several portraits. It is a reprint of Lord 

Mahon’s four-volume edition of 1845, but with additions. 

These additions include the omitted passages that were given 

by Lord Mahon in his supplemental volume of 1853, and are 

now first printed in their proper places, and five letters which 
are now printed for the first time in any edition. Lord 

Mahon’s foot notes have been retained, but others have been 

added. Some changes are to be observed in the text. They 

were made in order that the edition “‘ might be read aloud in 

a mixed company with more safety than its predecessors.” 

The changes apply to those coarse expressions or allusions 

which Lord Mahon “made more conspicuous by giving 

the initial letter of the objectional word and a dash,” Mr. 

Bradshaw indicates such words by dots only. A few lines 

are written in, extenuation of Chesterfield’s blemishes. We 

are asked first to remember that the letters were addressed to 

“a youth who, while requiring little or no incentive to book- 

learning, was almost invariably awkward,” and the purpose 

was to remedy these defects. As for Chesterfield’s coarseness, 
it was the coarseness of a coarse-minded age. The edition 
is a desirable one, and, considering its form and bulk, is not 
expensive. N.Y. Times. 

THE THEORY OF DyNAMIC EcoNomics. By Simon 
N. Patten, Ph. D., Professor. of Political Economy, 
Wharton School of Finance and Economy, University 
of Pennsylvania. Political Economy and Public Law 
Series. Vol. III., No. 2. 153 pp. 8vo, paper, $1.00, 
postpaid, 

This discussion of the principles of economics is written to 
show that the theory of the consumption of wealth furnishes 
a better basis for the theories of value and distribution than 
the accepted theory of the cost of production. In this view 
the desires of men are seen to be of more importance in 
economic action than their needs. 

TURNER'S GUIDE TO, AND DESCRIPTION OF, PHILA- 
DELPHIA’S New City HALL, or Pusiic BuILpINGs, 
The largest and grandest structure in the world, Broad 
and Market Streets, Phila. 38 pp. 8vo, paper, 25 cents, 
postpaid. 

A summary account of the Philadelphia Public Buildings 
containing the usual facts. 

Unconscious TuITION. By Rt. Rev. F. D. Hunt- 
ingdon, S. T. D., Bishop of Central New York. The 
Teachers’ Manuals, No. 7. 16mo, paper, 15 cents, post- 
paid. 

This address, delivered many years ago, deals with the 
unconscious influence of the inner nature of a teacher on 


pupils. 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS; 
Imitation of Christ. 
The Children’s Voyage to the Cape, 
Daily Prayers for the Household Ey a Month, 
Favorite Riddles and Rhymes. 
Favorite Tales and Stories. 
Hans in Luck, and other Favorite Tales. 
Holy Living. 
The Iron Chain and the Golden. 
The Lord of Dynevor. 
Little Lives, and ‘Threads of Gold to Guide Them, 
The Merchant’s Children, 
Shakespeare’s Complete Works. 
Souvenir of the Lakes of Killarney and Glengariff. 
The Victoria Cross, 
In the Wars of the Roses. 


UNITED STATES BOOK COMPANY: 
A Mad Tour. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, 
Diana. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
The Island of Fantasy. By Fergus Hume. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY : 
Figure Drawing for Children. By Caroline Hunt Rimmer, 
Famous Pets, By Eleanor Lewis. 
A Gentle Benefactress. By Mrs, J. J. Colter. 
Through Arctics and Tropics. By Harry W. French. 
The Down East Master’s First Sehool. By E, A, Rand. 
Down in Dixie. By Stanton P. Allen. 


WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN AND COMPANY: 
The Carpenter and Joiner, 
Mr. Sherlock Holmes, 





E. AND J. B. YOUNG AND COMPANY: 


Julie. By Alice F. Jackson. 

A Promising Boy. By Annette Lyster. 

Kate. By Wm. E. H. Mitchell. 

Don Carlos. By E, E. Green. 

Cicely’s Mistake. By E. Evans. 

Rary’s Discovery. 

‘* Spitewinter,”” By Helen Shipton. 
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